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How a Man’s Career Shows Itself in His Face. 
By J. A. Fower. 


There are many instances in human celebrities like Lincoln, Benjamin 
life and character that indicate how Franklin, and others show that changes 
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the work that a man does impresses it- took place in their countenances as 
self in his face, and many departed they entered different professions. 
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Undoubtedly, work stamps itself on 
the face of an individual whether he 
cares to admit it or not. There is the 
face of the engineer, the lawyer, the 
hotel-keeper, the writer, the actor, the 
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markable change in his expression and 
the development of his forehead when 
he changed his work from that of a 
printer to a statesman, philosopher, 
and writer. His actual contour of fore- 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 


musician, the painter, the minister, the 
business man, and the politician. 

The face of Lincoln changed its ex- 
pression from that of irresolution to 
that of dignity, criticism, energy, and 
benignity when he took up the study 
of law and entered politics. 

Benjamin Franklin showed a re- 


head changed from being simply well 
developed from the brow in the per- 
ceptive faculties, when he was a printer 
and a scientist, his forehead developed 
along the upper portion in the region 
of reflective faculties, and the expres- 
sion of thought manifested itself in his 
eyes, the lines of his face, and the in- 
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clination of his head forward instead of 
in an erect position. 

If it is possible to distinguish the 
occupation in the face of one person, 
it is possible to see the career depicted 
in the faces of all our large classes of 
industry, and we will endeavor to show 
how character has impressed itself in 
the countenances of President Roose- 
velt, the Hon. Seth Low, Bishop Pot- 
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President Roosevelt has quite a dif- 
ferent outline of character expressed 
in the face from the late President Mc- 
Kinley or Grover Cleveland. The 
Motor-muscular temperament which 
is strongly accentuated in Roose- 
velt; the Mental temperament in Mc- 
Kinley, and the Vital-motive tempera- 
ment in Cleveland. We can thus easily 
see why, or account for, the forensic 
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THE HON. GROVER CLEVELAND, 


ter, the Hon. John W. Hay, Sir Henry 
Irving, Mark Twain, and Mr. John P. 
Sousa. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


No. 1—The Hon. Theodore Roose- 
velt shows several careers in his out- 
lines of face. He has the resolution of 
the soldier in his eye and mouth; the 
directing foresight of the leader in his 
nose; the non-committal pressure of 
the lips of an organizer, and the look 
of inquiry of a scientist and keen ob- 
server, and the well-balanced brow of 
a man who has to weigh and consider 
the affairs of a politician, statesman, 
and President. 


power of Roosevelt, the deliberateness 
of McKinley, and the bull-dog deter- 
mination of Cleveland, all of which 
characteristics show in the counte- 
nances of these representative men. 


THE HON. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


No. 2.—The Hon. Grover Cleveland, 
through his experience as a lawyer and 
statesman, has deepened the lines 
around the nose, has strengthened the 
curve of the tip of the nose, which in- 
dicates power of resistance, and analy- 
sis, and perceptive power and ability to 
watch events in the concentration of 
the eye and the pressure of the outer 
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curve of the eye, while fluency of lan- 
guage manifests itself in the fullness 
under the eye. Length of life is indi- 
cated very strongly in the lower lobe 
of his ear, and in the length as well as 
the breadth of his nose. He possesses 
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forensic power, keen observation, ad- 
ministrative ability and self-reliance. 


HON. SETH LOW. 


No. 3.—Hon. Seth Low, as the late 
Mayor of New York City, shows his 
career in his face, first, in his look of 
complacency; secondly, in his quiet 
dignity ; thirdly, in his unruffled spirit ; 
fourthly, in his consideration for the 
wants of different people; fifthly, for 
his polite manner; and sixthly, for his 
courteous bearing. There are no wrin- 
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kles in the brow to indicate an irritable 
temper. Some men knit their brows 
together and cause two deep lines to 
press themselves between the eyes, but 
Mayor Low has escaped this habit, and 
takes life more as he finds it, and meets 
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SETH LOW. 


difficulties as they rise without worry- 
ing over their appearance beforehand. 

A mayor to a certain extent has to 
be all things to all men without chang- 
ing his principles or his opinions. He 
has to conciliate, smooth down the ag- 
gressive and perturbed convictions of 
the city alderman and officers of the 
city government or corporation board ; 
thus the chief executive himself must 
be calm, cool, and collected, so as to 
wisely direct the minds of those with 
whom he daily comes in contact. All 
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of these characteristics Mayor Low car- 
ries in his face and manner. 

No. 4.—Hon. John Hay is a man of 
remarkable points of character, and he 
shows his well-balanced mind in the 
quality of his organization and his 
regular features. Few men, however, 
have so much keenness of sight ex- 
pressed in their eyes as he. He seems 
to absorb every subject that he takes 
up, but there is none of the hurly-burly 


the want of it under the clear, speaking 
eye of Mr. Hay. The one has a ready 
flow of language, while the other con- 
denses materially what he has to say. 
He does not waste words or time, hence 
persons stop to listen to his explana- 
tions. His cheeks are not so full as 
those of Seth Low, and this shows a 
lack of the vital temperament in the 
one and the development of it in the 
other. Mr. Hay is not a man who can 
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officialism that some men have shown 
who have had less distinguished posi- 
tions offered to them. Mr. Hay is a 
man who cannot be spoiled by political 
power or office. He recognizes the im- 
portance of the work he undertakes to 
do. He shows by his steady glance, the 
poise of his head, the strength of his 
nose, and the firmness expressed in his 
chin that he is not a man to be easily 
moved or convinced against his opin- 
ions. We should compare the fullness 
under the eye of Grover Cleveland with 
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BISHOP POTTER. 


flatter, compliment, or palaver with 
anyone, but shows an indication that 
he strikes direct from the shoulder. 


THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP POTTER. 


No. 5.—Bishop Potter shows some- 
thing that is undeniably true that im- 
presses itself upon the countenance of 
a minister, clergyman, or preacher, 
even if he wore no outward garb to 
indicate his profession. What is that 
something, that undeniable look? 

First—We might express itself in 
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the trust that shows itself in the eyes. 
This expression is different from that 
of a musician. It is the trust that 
shows the contemplation of confidence 
in the working out of all things to some 
good end. Different ministers, how- 
ever, show more energy and executive 
power than others; and this character- 
istic in its turn shows itself in the fea- 
tures. 

Various temperaments are again to 
be found in different religious denom- 
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chin which give to Bishop Potter the 
character which distinguishes him as a 
clergyman. 


MARK TWAIN. 


No.6.—Mark Twain possesses a most 
interesting and unique character. His 
penetrating eyes look out from a shag- 
gy brow, while his language expresses 
itself in an unmistakable way under 
the eyes, and his general thoughfulness 
of character shows itself in his full 
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“MARK TWAIN.” 


inations. John Alexander Dowie, for 
instance, has a vital temperament with 
an endowment of the motive and men- 
tal; while General Booth possesses a 
distinct motive temperament, and Bish- 
op Potter has a predominance of the 
mental temperament; thus the three 
men have necessarily a different way 
of showing out their mentality. There 
is a poise of character in the lines of 
face, in the thin lips, in the square 


beard and high forehead ; his intuitive- 
ness of mind is particularly noticeable, 
while his penetration of character is 
only second in importance. He is a 
man who impresses one with the idea 
that he has something to say and that 
he is anxious to say it in a way that 
will attract your attention and cause 
you to stop and think of what he has 
said. 

Humor is only a means to an end. 
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He is the most serious humorist in the 
world, and it is because he is so in- 
tensely in earnest that he wishes to 
drive home his ideas in a common-sense 
way, that he adapts his language to the 
humorous side of life. 


CHIEF JUDGE ALTON B. PARKER. 


No. 7.—In giving an estimate of a 
man who is now before the public eye, 
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nary ease of manner, while his weight 
of one hundred and ninety-six pounds 
gives him an exceptionally good foun- 
dation for his mental work. 

His features are well balanced, and 
show him to be a man of an equally 
well-balanced head. His eyes interpret 
much of his character. They are large 
and expressionable. There is calm 
tactfulness to be seen in them. Brown 
in color, one is attracted to them as to 
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CHIEF JUDGE ALTON BROOKS PARKER. 


we find him exceptionally well equipped 
in physique and vital stamina, while 
his large and fully developed brain 
combined with a superior quality of 
organization, enable him to do effec- 
tively whatever he puts his hand to. 
Physically speaking, he is a man who 
is six feet tall, with ample chest power, 
strong muscles, which were well devel- 
oped as a boy on his father’s farm, near 
Cortland, and he carries his age (about 
fifty-two years) with more than ordi- 


those of a friend. They carry a great 
deal of meaning, and consequently add 
dignity to his face. His nose is full of 
strength and power, and shows deliber- 
ateness and force of mind. He is not 
a man who will allow himself to forget 
his surroundings, and consequently 
will be in his element when carrying 
out positive and practical work. The 
chin indicates strength of character, 
and the breadth and length of that part 
of the face is of a type that is cal- 
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culated to do executive work. The jaw 
makes a fine finish to the face, and con- 
tains considerable reserve power, which 
will not be brought into play unless 
excited by some special occasion. His 
nose is long and broad at the base, com- 
bining the strength of the aquiline or 
Grecian with that of the cogitative 
type. The brow is broad and manly, 
and shows an excellent balance or sym- 
metery between the perceptive and re- 
flective faculties; which give to his 
mind keen observation, practical judg- 
ment, and intuitive insight, as well as 
a ready memory of men and things. 
Stretching up above the forehead are 
the attributes of his moral brain, which 
unite firmness and kindness in one sen- 
tence. His Benevolence makes him 
shake the hand of the people with an 
earnestness they do not forget, while 


his Firmness enables him to hold his 
own opinions, and carry out his own . 
conclusions. 

The breadth of his head indicates 
that he is a man of deliberate thought, 
or reserve power and capable of ac- 
cumulating energy against the time 
when he needs to use it. Further that 
he is a man of executive power, of 
manly courage, or deliberate foresight 
and of eloquent speech. 

He is a man who appreciates -intel- 
lectual wit, but he does not care for 
mere humor, or sarcasm. 

He should be known for his carefully 
selected language, appropriate speech, 
and his eloquence which is not based 
upon flowery or artificial diction. 

He has a well-poised mind, and will 
be true to his convictions, whatever 
they are. 





Phrenology on the Farm. 


By M. Torr, Bowerston, 0. 


The notion seems to prevail far too 
widely that anything like phrenological 
science is out of place on a farm—that 
only professional people can make any 
good use of such knowledge. The 
minds of the people need to be dis- 
abused of such a mistake somehow, and 
if these few lines can induce any one 
to take an interest in true phrenology 
and reap some of its practical advan- 
tages in the field and garden, they cer- 
tainly will not have been written in vain. 

Phrenology can be just as useful to a 
farmer as to any one else. Applied to 
his animals, it will enlighten him about 
breeding and training them, in judg- 
ing their dispositions and abilities, and 
how to manage and care for them best. 
It will teach him to know that if his 
horse is wide between the eyes he can 
see good after dark; that if his ears 
are low set he will be long-lived; that 
if he has a full forehead he will dis- 
play good sense; but if wide between 
the ears and hollow in the forehead he 
will be vicious and untractable. And 


Phrenology will teach him hundreds of 
other similar things, the rules apply- 
ing to his dogs, cows, hogs, etc., with 
equal effect and value. 

The full force of this may be seen 
when it comes to its application to the 
members of the family, in matters of 
disposition, ability, health, training, 
work, schooling, and other consider- 
ations. Phrenology applied on the farm 
will materially, as elsewhere, lessen the 
grists of the divorce mills and abate 
greatly the anguish and sufferings that 
come as the consequence of other usu- 
ally well-intended, but infelicitous, 
conditions. 

Many things on a farm are suggestive 
of, or comparable with, phrenological 
work — dealing with pumpkins and 
squashes, and sometimes pigs, finding 
especially a counterpart in the examin- 
ation of some heads! A good farmer 
must be a mechanic, a philospher, a 
chemist, a teacher, a geologist, a finan- 
cier, a lawyer, doctor, politician; in 
short, a general jack-of-all-trades and 
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all sciences ; and Phrenology, as the true 
star of mental science and the central 
guide-light of all science, will show him, 
if he will study it, in what traits he is 
best and least endowed, and in what 
therefore to specialize, and how to get 
the most possible enjoyment out of his 
labor as he goes along—a great secret of 
happiness every one should learn. This 
of itself is well worth its study to the ex- 
tent of a clear comprehension of its 
principles and applications in any voca- 
tion. 

It pays to learn to read character. 
How nice it is to take a bunch of photo- 
graphs of your friends or of strangers 
and study their features scientifically 
and know that you are reading them as 
readily and correctly as the A B C. 
Likewise of people personally as you 
come in contact with them, or as they 
pass before you in common view. But 
besides the pleasurable pastime that 
may thus be enjoyed, one has the great 
benefit of detecting those who would im- 
pose upon us, the unsafe to be trusted, 
the dangerous, and other undesirable 
characters. Of course these advantages 
are worth as much to the farmer as to 
any other class of people. 

Feeling or observing heads and esti- 
mating the size, quality, and balance of 
brains are, of course, a part of the 
phrenologist’s work ; but the science ex- 
tends into the domain of physiology, 
physiognomy, and philosophy, and sets 
forth the laws of mental and physical 
growth, the laws of adaptation, the laws 
and fields of occupation, the laws of 
health, the laws of congenial matri- 
mony, the laws of success and righteous 
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living. And these laws applied under 
the correct guidance of this science not 
only to the human race, but to the ani- 
mal kingdom throughout, cannot but be 
highly conducive to the welfare of all. 
Agriculturists and stockmen have stud- 
ied in a way, very haphazardly it seems, 
the facts concerning the union, procre- 
ation, feeding, and shelter, of the brute 
creation and other crops they raise ; but 
how few seem to give as much attention 
to the right conditions for a good crop 
of boys and girls; and further, for the 
proper training of them for useful men 
and women, the correct selection of their 
pursuits, with teaching as to true mar- 
ried life, how to make the world better 
and the securing of a glorious immor- 
tality ? 

A couple of years ago the writer was 
kindly invited by the president of a 
Farmers’ Institute to take part in the 
work of that body. But the honorable 
executive committee failed to give me 
a place on the program because, as they 
averred, “Phrenology is a little out of 
line with institute work.” Perhaps they 
were excusable in their notions and 
statements because of their ignorance 
of the nature of Phrenology, but we in- 
sist that no one has a right to prejudice 
it or assume that it is unimportant un- 
til he has clearly examined its merits. 
It maintains a respectable position be- 
fore the world, and a knowledge of it 
should be an accomplishment possessed 
by every intelligent man and woman. 
And a paper or an address upon its 
worth and applications is just as appro- 
priate at farmers’ and other institutes 
as a paper on law or music. Why not? 





Practical Psychology.* 


APPERCEPTION. 


The Psychological meaning of Ap- 
perception is a form of attention. It 
is the act of the mind by which per- 
ceptions and ideas become clear and 
distinct. It is an act of attention, for 


* Digest of a chapter on a new work on 
Practical Psychology now in the press. 


what we attend to becomes clear and 
distinct to us, while that which is not 
attended to remains indistinct. Fur- 
thermore, there are various degrees of 
attention. Some things are capable of 
drawing or absorbing our whole obser- 
vation, while other things are entirely 
disregarded by us. 

Some Psychologists say that (1) Ap- 
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perception is a form of mental activity, 
under which percepts are brought into 
relation with our previous intellectual 
and emotional state and assimilated 
with them; (2) the general name for 
the process of mentally “taking in 
whatever form that process may take” ; 
(3) the process of taking anything into 
the mind and giving it position and 
meaning in the mind; (4) the bring- 
ing to bear what has been retained of 
past experience in such a way as to in- 
terpret to give weight to the new ex- 
perience. 

Very truly has it been said that ap- 
perception is to the mind what diges- 
tion is to the body. The mind reacts 
on percepts, and produces knowledge, 
while the body reacts on food and pro- 
duces tissue. 

Psychologists recognize that there 
must be a stimulus from the outside, 
which is called “an external factor,” 
and that there must also be stimuli in 
the form of attention to make some 
response, and which are called Internal 
Factors; further, that there must be a 
stock of “Apperceiving ideas or kin- 
dred information which serves to in- 
terpret or explain the stimuli.” 

Psychologists also agree that the 
- group of ideas already in the mind, 
which absorbs an idea presented to the 
mind, is called the Apperceiving Group. 
The idea just presented is, when acted 
upon by the Apperceiving Group, said 
to be apperceived. The apperceiving 
conceptions usually stand like an army 
of soldiers within the strongholds of 


consciousness, ready to pounce upon 
everything which shows itself within 
the portals of the senses in order to 
overcome it and make it serviceable to 
themselves. 

Another point about apperception is 
that it is more than attention, namely, 
it has perception of a particular kind, 
and this attention has to come from 
interest. The mind has to be drawn 
out in certain directions, and our at- 
tention to an object or event is said 
to be an act of apperception if the 
attention is brought about by means of 
the relationship of this object or event 
to our previous experience. Half a 
dozen may be asked to look at a thing 
or an object or a person brought into 
the room. One child who has never 
learned anything about the object will 
gaze in blank astonishment, and will 
have but a dim idea afterward of what 
he has seen. Another child who has 
had some experience connected with 
the object brought before its vision re- 
membered just so far as his experience 
went, and his description was more 
complete than the first; so on to the 
sixth child who has seen the object 
before, hence is able to describe what 
he has seen very clearly. When the 
report is drawn up of what the six 
children have seen at a glance, the 
sixth child will have a more complete 
idea of what has passed before its 
sight, and will have been able to com- 
prehend what it saw more distinctly 
his previous experience fitted him to 
see more. 





«A Visit to Plymouth, Mass.” 


To visit the American Mecca, the 
ancient and historic town of Plymouth, 
has always been my desire since I first 
read or heard anything about it. It 
was there, on December 21, 1620, our 
forefathers, the Pilgrims, landed. Old 
Plymouth will always be an attractive 
town for patriotic Pilgrims, and viewed 
simply as a “landing-place” of the Pil- 
grims, it has an interest which attaches 
to no other spot in America. 


One August, while in Boston, I had 
the pleasure of visiting that noted spot. 
Plymouth is situated about forty miles 
south of Boston, on the coast of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. An hour and a half 
soon passed, when we arrived at 
the town of Plymouth. It is a town 
of 7,000 or more inhabitants, situated 
on a side hill, which commands one of 
the finest views of Massachusetts Bay 
one could wish to see. There was a 
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rush to get off the train when we ar- 
rived, to be first on the sacred soil our 
forefathers trod. They scattered and 
went to different places of interest. I, 
with several companions, first ascended 
the hill to the top, where was located 
a National Monument to the Fore- 
fathers, erected by the grateful people 
of Plymouth in remembrance of the 
labors, sacrifices, and sufferings for the 
cause of civil and religious liberty. 
The principal figure of the monument, 
the gigantic Statue of Faith, built of 
granite, is 216 times life size. Around 
the pedestal are figures, representing 
Morality, Law, Education, and Free- 
dom, while below these are marble tab- 
lets, picturing in bold relief: scenes from 
Pilgrim history. The height of the 
monument is 81 feet. We again take 
a careful look at the gigantic statue, 
the work of human skill, and descend 
the hill to the principal street, on which 
is Pilgrim Hall. It was erected in 
1824 by the Pilgrim Society, asa Monu- 
mental Hall to the memory of the Pil- 
grims. In 1880 it was rebuilt in fire- 
proof manner at a cost of over $15,000. 
A beautiful lawn was to be seen in 
front, and to the right, a little in front 
of the building, is a slab, inclosed by 
iron railing, bearing as an inscription 
the wording of the “Memorable Com- 
pact” made in the cabin of the May- 
flower, and the names of the forty 
signers, are also to be seen. 

As you enter the Hall, you first ascend 
stone steps, passing under a portico, 
upheld by massive stone pillars. The 
Hall contains Mayflower relics, paint- 
ings, and antiquities. Around the wall 
are to be seen large and beautiful paint- 
ings of the Embarkation and Landing 
of the Pilgrims, by several noted art- 
ists. Besides these, the walls are hung 
with portraits of men prominent in 
connection with Pilgrim and Colonial 
history. Across the head of the Hall 
is a raised platform and railings; here 
are shown the large articles connected 
with Pilgrim history, as a model of the 
Mayflower, the chairs of Elder Brew- 
ster and Governor Carver, the Pere- 
grine White Cradle, ete. 
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There are a great many glass cases 
in the Hall which contain numerous 
articles of interest, but as my time was 
limited I tried to select the most im- 
portant. One case is called the Stan- 
dish Case, in which is the famous Da- 
mascus sword of that brave Pilgrim 
captain. There is also an old iron ket- 
tle which was brought with him in the 
Mayflower, etc. There are other things 
I might mention, but must hasten 
along. 


We next went down to the water’s 
edge, where, 270 years before, the Pil- 
grims landed. ‘There is to be seen a 
beautiful and artistic structure of gran- 
ite, in the shape of a canopy, supported 
by four columns, and under this is the 
Rock, now world famous. The upper 
portion of this renowned bowlder, near- 
ly all of that which is in sight, was for 
one hundred and five years separated 
from the original rock, and during 
this long period occupied localities re- 
mote from the landing-place. In 1775, 
during the first fresh enthusiasm of 
the Revolution, in endeavoring to raise 
the Rock from its bed on the shore to 
prevent its being covered by the filling- 
in of a wharf about it, this piece split 
off and was taken to the town square. 

It remained there until 1834, when, 
at a celebration of the Fourth of July, 
it was carried in procession to Pilgrim 
Hall, deposited in the front area, and 
inclosed by the iron fence which now 
surrounds the tablet with the compact 
near the same spot. Here it remained 
until 1880, when it was taken back to 
the original spot, where it now lies. I 
had the pleasure of stepping on the 
Rock myself. 

From the Rock, ascending the broad 
flight of steps that now leads to the 
brow of the hill, and turning to the 
left, we tread upon sacred, hallowed 
ground. Here were buried in that 
dark, sad winter in which they landed 
half of their band, and a tablet may be 
seen marking the resting-place of some 
of the dead, whose remains have been 
recently discovered. 

We next inquired for Leyden Street, 
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the site of the first house and first street 
setlled by the Pilgrims. We were shown 
the spot on which the first house stood. 
We continued up the street until we 
again reached the top of the hill. This 
time we found ourselves in a cemetery, 
where lie many of our forefathers. It 
is known as Burial Hill, on which once 
stood the old Fort and Watch Tower. 
In this graveyard are to be seen old, 
old slabs, with pieces of tin around the 
edges of some for protection, and where 
they are very bad, new slabs have been 
erected to still mark the resting-place 
of some noble patriot. We stopped to 
read the inscription of some, and they 
read in this manner: “Here Lyes ye 
Body of ye Honourable William Brad- 


ford, who expired Febr. ye 20, 1700 
Aged 79 years.” 

It was a moment of profound silence 
to look around—north, east, south, and 
west—and behold the beautiful coun- 
try, with rugged hills to the west, and 
to the east, as far as the eye could reach, 
nothing but a broad expanse of water, 
and then cast our eyes downward, look- 
ing on the graves of our noble fore- 
fathers. But still I could not stop 
thinking of what a beautiful spot they 
had once chosen for their safety and 
comfort as compared with their trou- 
bles in the Old Country, and where 
they might worship according to their 
belief, the highest privilege of human- 
ity. F. V. TOWNSEND. 





Phrenology and Art. 


Phrenology was never perhaps more 
strikingly illustrated than in the case 
of that most successful painter of pet 
animals, Miss Elizabeth Magill. Edu- 
cated for a musical career, and already 
accustomed to sing in public, she was 
one day told by a phrenologist—much 
to her surprise, since an elder sister 
was supposed to have all the talents in 
this direction—that she was the “artist 
of the family,” and advised by him to 
abandon music for painting. “But I 
am the only one who does not draw at 
all,” she protested. “Still,” responded 
this subtle seer, “the shape of the head, 
the width between the eyes, and other 
visible signs, point to painting as your 
real vocation.” The Queen’s prize for 
a simple flower subject encouraged her 
to go through six years of study in 
England and Paris. And now, of 
course, after painting the late Queen’s 
favorite donkey, and last year the 
reigning sovereign’s favorite terrier, 
including innumerable pets of the aris- 
tocracy, the truth of the assertion and 
the wisdom of that far-seeing advice 
are amply verified. Rapidity of execu- 
tion is obviously one of the remarkable 
features of Miss Magill’s work, a gift 
largely due, one would imagine, to her 
innate love of animals, enabling her to 
do well in a day what others would 
only accomplish in a week, and, on oc- 


casion, to complete in detail the head 
of a dog in two or three hours. In her 
pleasant studio not merely cats and 
dogs, but horses and donkeys “sit” or 
stand for their portraits, coaxed into 
stillness by bundles of hay, bunches of 
carrots, or liver and biscuits, as the 
case may be. Here also assemble every 
three months the Anti-Vivisection So- 
ciety, for Miss Magill gives to it much 
keen sympathy, as well as giving more 
practical sympathy to the Animals’ 
Home of Rest, having recently earned 
through the knitting and selling of red 
and blue Tam o’ Shanter caps as much 
as £40 on its behalf. Miss Magill 
starts work at eleven, and usually con- 
tinues to paint all day, although not 
continuously at the same picture. It 
would appear that donkeys are not al- 
ways as stupid as their nature is pro- 
verbially supposed to be, for the little 
story told by this warm-hearted Irish 
artist of two subjects who, their por- 
traits finished, had departed, as she 
thought, pour toujours, returned again 
in company with a companion, the trio 
knocking at her studio door for admit- 
tance, points in a directly opposite di- 
rection.—Forwarded by Mrs. R. Smith, 
Southport, England. 
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In the Public Eye. 


ANNA JEWELL, 
PROFESSIONAL PIANIST. 


By J. A. Fow er. 


This lady’s organization is one that 
shows more than ordinary inspiration, 





shade, the tone and the expression of 
the piece that she was playing. 
Having large Tune, Time, Weight, 
Comparison, Benevolence, and Spiritu- 
ality, she should devote herself to mu- 
sical composition, to musical expres- 
sion, and to that work that will enable 





Photo by Scherer. 


ANNA JEWELL. 


intelligence, and power of concentra- 
tion, as well as personal magnetism. 
She possesses the sympathy, gener- 
osity, and intense interest that enables 
her to awaken in the lives of others true 
admiration for her work. If she were 
to take up art it would show itself in 
that; if she took up literature it would 
manifest itself in the true ambition of 
the writer; if she studied music it 
would manifest itself in the light and 


her to unfold the true language of 
music. As a teacher of the same she 
would be most conscientious. Every 
detail would be thought of and worked 
out. She would never allow the slight- 
est defect to pass her notice, and conse- 
quently she would be most successful as 
a teacher, as well as a performer, and 
it is not often that one finds in one in- 
dividual those two elements combined. 
One who is a teacher only is often un- 
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able to express the effect that she is 
able to get out of a certain pupil; while 
some persons can sit down and sweep 
the entire thought of the musical com- 
poser, and give verve, strength, deli- 
cacy, and true intonation to a piece of 
music, yet be unable to teach the art. 

Haying the twofold talent, this lady 
ought to be able to build up for herself 
a fine reputation. She does not lack 
energy, force or executive power; and 
she does not lack courage or adaptabil- 
ity of mind. 

She ought also to show more than an 
average degree of versatility of mind, 
and capacity to do a variety of work; 
be able to get along well with people ; to 
adapt herself to many minds, and un- 
derstand the motives of many people. 

She is a true interpreter of charac- 
ter, and if she will follow out her first 
impressions she will rarely be mistaken 
in judging character, but her sympa- 
thies being strong, they may at times 
bias her judgment. 

Her organ of Order is active and 
should show itself in intellectual work, 
but not for material things, and she 
cares less for little things in life which 
are not so important as those things 
that are of considerable weight in the 
reputation of an individual. 

Her ambition will push her ahead. 
She will not be pressed down at ob- 
stacles or by emergencies. She will rise 
to the top, and, therefore, if she had 
opposition, or if in her path she should 
find some thistles, instead of roses, she 


would be able to trample them under 
foot, until she had made the roses grow, 
blossom, and spread fragrance around 
her. 

She has a fuli development of Hope, 
thus she is bright and cheerful and win- 
ning in company and in social life. 

She is one who will be guided largely 
by inspiration, and there will be times 
when she will be carried out of her- 
self, and she will forget her surround- 
ings ; she will be so carried away by her 
work that she will become enveloped in 
the spirit of it. 

In short, she is talented above the 
average in musical composition, in 
musical power, interpretation, light, 
shade, and tone productions. 

We would advise her to compose one 
of these days, and let her mind run into 
this channel of music. 

She has originality of mind, as well 
as power to interpret the music of 
others, but it will give her even more 
pleasure to work out her own thoughts 
in music than to always study the com- 
position of others. 

At the close of the examination Miss 
Fowler asked her about her work. In 
reply she said, “I have studied in Paris 
under the best musical teachers of tech- 
nique, and I wanted very much to know 
if I should take up composition, for I 
have already composed some music, and 
have enjoyed the work immensely. 
Your reading was perfectly marvellous, 
and the exact verity positively aston- 
ishes me.” 





BY THE SEA. 


Come tarry a while by the jolly old sea, 

And list to its song while it dances with glee. 

A story it tells when it leaps to and fro, 

With soothing inflections, and rhythmical 
flow. 


From care, and from toil, and whatever 
betide, 
Seek respite and rest at its life-giving side. 


A welcome it gives with a beam on its face, 
As if it would give one the fondest embrace. 


How social, and tuneful, and blithesome, the 
sea ; 
Tis singing, and dancing, and leaping with 
lee. 
And never it ceases its frolicsome ways, 
But ever keeps busy through all the long 
days. S. E. Baker. 
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Health Topics. 


By Dr. E. P. MILer. 


HOT WATER. 


Drinking hot water for stomach dif- 
ficulties was quite a fad a few years ago, 
and also for almost every sort of dis- 
ease. There is no doubt that it is a 
purifying and cleansing process for dis- 
eases of the stomach and alimentary 
canal if taken properly. To drink down 
one tumbler after another till three or 
four are taken might do more harm 
than good if the water was to be re- 
tained and the process was often re- 
peated. If a person is nauseated from 
having taken into the stomach an ex- 
cess of food, or of other things, warm 
water might be drunk freely, so as to 
cause vomiting, and thus expel the of- 
fending mass. It might also dilute any 
matter that was in the stomach and have 
it carried out of the body in other di- 
rections, and thus do much good. Di- 
latation of the stomach is generally 
caused by eating and drinking large 
quantities of food or liquid and keep- 
ing the body in the erect position. Two 
or three pounds of water or food, taken 
while the body is upright, is liable to 
cause the stomach to sag down from the 
weight of it. A repetition of this might 
cause a permanent dilatation of the 
stomach and thus weaken its digestive 
powers. 

When taking water for the purpose 
of cleansing the stomach and purifying 
the alimentary canal, drink a tumbler- 
ful in sips, and then lie down with the 
head on a level with the body; every 
minute or so change your position to 
the right or left side, then with face 
downward, then to the other side, and 
thus keep moving about for ten min- 


utes, so as to bring the water in contact 
with all parts of the stomach. After 
ten minutes take another tumblerful, 
and proceed in the same way. This 
process should take place four or five 
hours after eating or one hour before 
eating, and may be repeated with bene- 
fit twice a day. 


TREATMENT FOR COLD IN THE 
HEAD. 


The New York Medical Journal has 
an article on the above subject in which 
it pays a strong compliment to Hydro- 
pathy. It says: “The hydropathic treat- 
ment of a cold in the head is more re- 
liable than any other. It is as follows: 
In the morning, after rising, and at 
night before retiring, wash the feet and 
legs as high up as the knees in cold 
water, then rub them with a rough 
towel, and massage them till the skin 
is red and glowing. In addition to this, 
cautiously snuff tepid water up the nose 
frequently during the day, and sip with 
a teaspoon a glassful as hot as can be 
borne an hour before each meal, and at 
bedtime. A few days is often quite suf- 
ficient for simple cases, and obstinate 
ones yield if the treatment is prolonged. 
No medicines are required. If taken in 
the first stages of the disease, a cold is 
broken up which might otherwise be- 
come a severe case of bronchitis, last- 
ing many days or weeks.” 


FRUIT AS FOOD. 


The first verse of the last chapter of 
Revelations is as follows: “And he 
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shewed me a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God and the Lamb. 2. In 
the midst of the street of it, and on 
either side of the river was there the 
tree of life, which bare twelve manner 
of fruits, and yielded her fruit every 
month: and the leaves of the tree were 
for the healing of the nations.” 

The Pacific Health Journal says: 

“All kinds of fruit possess remedial 
properties of the highest value. Nature 
gives us such a wide range to choose 
from that it is a comparatively easy 
matter to eat fruit every day through- 
out the year. A diet that always in- 
cludes fruit will be found a constant 
protection against many ills that other- 
wise would be sure to make their un- 
welcome appearance. Indeed, the stom- 
ach will call for fruit when it rejects all 
else. This alone shows the high im- 
portance of eating fruit every day.” 


“THE BOOK OF REMEM- 
BRANCE.” 


The last verses of the next to the last 
chapter of Malachi, the last book of the 
Old Testament, reads as follows: 

“Then they that feared the Lord 
spake often one to another; and the 
Lord hearkened and heard it, and a 
book of remembrance was written be- 
fore him for them that feared the Lord, 
and that thought upon his name. And 
they shall be mine, saith the Lord of 
hosts, in that day when I make up my 
jewels; and I will spare them, as a man 
spareth his own son that serveth him. 
Then shall ye return, and discern be- 
tween the righteous and the wicked, 
between him that serveth God and him 
that serveth him not.” 

The book of remembrance, spoken of 
here, may be the human brain, on 
which is electrotyped a picture of every- 
thing we see and do during our entire 
lives from infancy to old age. Elec- 
tricity is probably the agent by which 
these impressions of our lives and our 
acts and doings are made. 

In evidence of this I find the follow- 


ing clipped from a daily newspaper: 
“In a brain that is not disorganized 
by injury or disease, the organic regis- 
trations are never actually forgotten, 
but endure while life lasts; no wave of 
oblivion can efface their characters. 
Consciousness, it is true, may be im- 
potent to recall them; but a fever, a 
blow on the head, a poison in the blood, 
a dream, the agony of drowning, the 
hour of death, rending the veil between 
our present consciousness and these in- 
scriptions, will sometimes call vividly 
back in a momentary flash, and call 
back, too, with all the feelings of the 
original experience, much that seemed 
to have vanished from the mind for- 
ever. 

“In the deepest and most secret re- 
cesses of mind there is nothing hidden 
from the individual self, or from 
others, which may not be thus some 
time accidentally revealed, so that it 
might well be that, as De Quincey sur- 
mises, the opening of the book at the 
day of judgment shall be the unfolding 
of the everlasting scroll of memory.” 


VEGETABLE VERSUS ANIMAL 
FOOD. 


Dr. James H. Jackson, of the Jack- 
son Health Resort, at Dansville, N. Y., 
in a recent lecture to his guests, makes 
the following admirable condensed but 
scientific summary of the advantages 
of vegetable over animal foods, and it 
is so important that I think the readers 
of the JoURNAL AND SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH will be pleased at its appear- 
ance in its columns: 

Tradition and prejudice, not neces- 
sity, are responsible for so much meat- 
eating. It is a very difficult thing to 
persuade the average human being that 
he will not grow weak, and run down 
in strength and health, if he gives up 
wholly or even partially the use of 
meat. Yet abundant proof exists of 
the entire ease, healthfulness, and 
economy of such a course. Many of 
the serious diseases from which the 
human race suffer have their inception, 
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if not their active production, in pre- 
disposing bodily conditions established, 
as the result of introducing into the 
system nitrogenous compounds in un- 
due quantity and frequency. Especial- 
ly is this so when these are accom- 
panied by excrementitious matters, as 
when the flesh of animals constitutes 
a large portion of the nourishment 
taken. The peculiarity of the disin- 
tegration of proteid substances is that 
the resulting products are very inimi- 
cal to health unless speedily excreted. 
These various derivatives of the kata- 
bolism of bodily structure, and floating 
proteid material, eventually appear in 
the blood as urea, which it is the chief 
function of the kidneys to separate 
from the blood, that it may be washed 
out of the body in the urine. On their 
way to become urea they appear as 
kreatin, leucin, glycin, hypoxanthin, 
uric acid, etc. ete. Gout, gravel, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, neurasthenia, 
Bright’s disease, and many other ail- 
ments are thought in very many cases 
to be the result of a too free use of 
proteid alimentary material. Hence, 
nowadays physicians largely curtail 
and often abolish the use of meat in 
these diseases, and also in epilepsy and 
skin affections, or in the bodily condi- 
tions which threaten them. 

In connection with our modern 
forms of domestic, social, and business 
life we suffer from lack of abundant 
exercise, pure air, free water drinking, 
and from general impairment of ner- 
vous vigor, all of which conduce to 
lack of elimination of these poisonous 
waste substances, and predispose or di- 
rectly induce special diseased condi- 
tions. 

Let me recapitulate in order to make 
sure of a thorough understanding. 

First. To maintain health and 
strength, there are needed four ali- 
mentary principles, viz. : 

Mineral substances, as salts of pot- 
ash, lime, soda, iron, etc., ete. 

Proteid compounds. These contain 
nitrogen, as gluten, casein, myosin, etc. 

Carbohydrates. Starches, sugars, 
cellulose, ete. 


Carbon. Fats, oils (animal and veg- 
etable). 

Second. These principles are found 
to be chemically identical in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, and barring 
the fact that in individual cases one 
may be more easily digested and appro- 
priated than the other, may and do 
subserve the purposes of nutrition 
equally well. 

Third. Unless in any particular case 
a stimulo-nutrient diet is needed as 
against one purely nutrient, it is better 
to make choice from the vegetable 
kingdom, because animal foods are as- 
sociated with and contain excrementi- 
tious products (the waste of the ani- 
mal), which have little if any nutrient 
value, but on the contrary, are physio- 
logically inimical to health. 

We must now consider a very impor- 
tant part of this whole question, viz.: 
how much of each of these four prin- 
ciples does the average man in average 
conditions or surroundings need for 
daily consumption. There is so little 
chance to go astray in the matter of 
the mineral substances that we will not 
discuss them, simply saying do not 
think you must use hard water in order 
to get these. You will get all you need 
ordinarily in food, and distilled water 
is far better for drinking purposes. 


EXERCISES FOR JULY. 
THE VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 


The exercises for ladies which are 
given in this, and will be given in the 
succeeding months, are and will be 
arranged according to temperament. 
Exercises for this temperament should 
be those to energize the individual. A 
young lady, on an average, who weighs 
ninety-three pounds, with a height five 
feet one and a half, age twenty, cir- 
cumference of head twenty and a half 
inches, height from ear to ear over the 
top of the head fourteen and one-eighth 
inches, and length over top of head 
from the root of the nose to occipital 
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spine fourteen inches, should take the 
following exercises : 

(1) Stand erect, hips firm, or hands 
on hips, knees stiff, head erect. Kneel 
on one knee. (2) Rise, allowing your 
strength to carry you down and up 
again. Repeat this exercise six times 
on the right side. Repeat, bending 
the left knee, until twelve counts are 
reached. (13) Swing right leg back- 
ward from the hip. (14) Swing it 
forward with perfect ease. Repeat, 
throwing the left leg backward, then 
forward, until twenty-four counts are 
reached. Swing right arm in a circle 
from front to rear in two counts. Re- 
peat six times, or until thirty counts 
are reached. Repeat the same exercise 
with left arm, or until thirty-six counts 
are reached. Swing right arm out and 
above the head and down to side very 
slowly in two counts. Repeat six times, 
or until forty-two counts are reached. 
Repeat the same exercise with the left 
arm, or until forty-eight counts are 
reached. Commence with the first ex- 
ercise, and repeat three times, or until 
. one hundred and forty-four counts are 
reached. When the arms are swung 
they should be relaxed and brought 
down to the side before the exercises 
are started. This will give equal exer- 
cise for arms and legs. Two minutes’ 
rest in a reclined position will enable 
the young lady to take the same series 
through once more. 

A prize will be given to the one who 
most faithfully carries out these exer- 
cises for six months. Particulars to be 
sent in on December 1st with a record 
of time spent on the exercises each 
month. Address, Editor of Physical 
Exercise, The PHRENOLOGICAL JoUR- 
NAL, 24 East 22d Street, New York 
City. 

Captain Jack Macdonald. 

The exercises next month will be for 
ladies having the Motive Tempera- 


ment. 
——___g—_$__ 


A PRIZE OFFER. 


A year’s free subscription is offered to 
the one who sends the best description of 
the lady’s artistic talents, by October Ist. 
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THE APPLICATION OF POWER. 
By Jutta CoLMAN. 


How and by whom can this power 
derived from knowledge be applied for 
the promotion of temperance? First, 
under present circumstances, by the 
teachers in our public schools. It is 
true that the teachers are the servants 
of the people, and many of the latter do 
not fully understand the scope of the 
plan, and, therefore, do not appreciate 
it. But every good teacher aims to place 
the scholars at least a little in advance 
of the previous generation. ‘The pa- 
trons who do not appreciate it can aid 
by reading up on the whole question, 
thus showing their interest in it, and by 
providing the teachers with the helps 
which aid the use of the text-books. 

I asked an educator of ministers what 
the Church proposed to do in the pro- 
motion of temperance work. He re- 
plied very impressively, “The women 
will do it.” But they do not leave edu- 
cation or religion or politics to the 
women, and why should temperance 
work be left to them? Certainly not 
because they do the most of the drink- 
ing! I asked another man, and he said 
the men will vote it out if the women 
will let them. “Let them!’ Why the 
women have been waiting fifty years for 
the men to do that very thing, and now 
do they wish women to direct them how 
to vote? Truth to tell, I am very sorry 
so many temperance men hold them- 
selves aloof from personal temperance 
teaching. It is not so in Great Britain. 
This scourge of intemperance demands 
our utmost effort for its extinction, and 
it is high time we put away the fallacy 
of supposing that it can be destroyed 
by any sudden effort, “wave,” trick, or 
spasm. The people must be educated 
out of their ignorance and prejudices. 
The wisest brains, the most profound 
scientists, the most unwearied investi- 
gators, the most devoted hygienists, the 
most winning teachers are all needed ; 
and the best are none too good for this 
high enterprise. 

The children are mainly on the right 
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side, and ready to learn the truth if we 
take them early enough; therefore, the 
field is open and ready to all intelligent 
persons that have access to the little 
people. True, there are difficulties, but 
not so many as with adults, while every 
child has a right to this knowledge of 
the truth as an indispensable part of 
his equipment for the battle of life. 

Do you ask for illustrations of the 
methods of such teaching? I will state 
a few of the many actual occurrences. 
The busy mother of five children found 
temperance teaching a good way to en- 
tertain them one evening in the week, 
and she took up the study with them, 
eventually adding physiology and hy- 
giene, chemistry, etc., till it formed 
quite a course of study. A Sunday- 
school teacher taught a select class 
every Saturday in her own home six 
months of the year. A pastor taught 
temperance, science, ete., to his chil- 
dren’s class for three months yearly. 
The superintendent of an asylum, 
whose boys when sent out into the world 
had almost invariably gone astray, tried 
this educational method with flatter- 
ing success; while several of the tem- 
perance organizations have adapted it 
to their juvenile work most satisfactor- 
ily. The main object is to produce in- 
dividual characters, ready to carry out 
effective and practical measures for the 
promotion of the work, and not easily 
led astray by the deceits of the enemy, 
and to produce them in sufficient num- 
bers to color and influence the com- 
munity; for all communities are made 
up of individuals. This has already 
been done to a large extent in many 
places, and the results have been suf- 
ficiently happy to give us great encour- 
agement. The writer of these articles 
can testify by long experience and ob- 
servation to the efficacy of these thor- 
ough educational methods, and she will 
be glad to give further particulars to 
any one desiring such information for 
purely practical purposes. She begs 
leave to add that the quotation from La 
Clairiere in the last article was taken 
from the March number of “The Tem- 
perance Record.” 
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THE EXACT SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH. 
By Rost. Waurer, M. D. 
(Continued from page 192.) 


It has long been an anomaly not easily 
explained, that prevailing medical practice 
in every age of the world has employed 
chiefly for the cure of disease the very 
agencies that destroy health. Observation 
has shown that these agencies do really stop 
or reduce the operations of the disease, but 
why they do so has never before been clearly 
evident. All poisons, as well as innumerable 
other forms of violence, such as blood-letting, 
purging, cold baths, and the greater the ex- 
tremes of temperature the more surely will 
the disease be silenced, have been employed, 
because observation has proved that they all 
reduce the force of the disease. The force of 
every fever is vital force, as is also the force 
of the chill, a truth which explains the fact 
that alcoholic stimulants will reduce both 
chill and fever just as surely as bleeding and 
purging formerly did, and they all do so 
by depleting the power on which they de- 
pend, viz.: the patient’s life-power. One can 
hardly conceive of the evils of a practice 
based on the theory that disease is a de- 
structive entity—an enemy to be van- 
quished, instead of a friend to be treated, as 
a few of the ablest and most progressive 
minds in the schools now teach. 

Time forbids that we enter into any fur- 
ther discussion of the nature of vital force. 
Suffice it to say, that it is a force inherent 
in living things, as gravitation and chemical 
affinity are inherent in material things. Be- 
ing inherent, it is, therefore, God-made, not 
man-made. It made us, but cannot be made 
by us. It is one of Nature's great producing 
forces, but cannot, and never has been pro- 
duced. It is our inheritance from the Fa- 
ther “in whom we live and move and have 
our being,” and never the product of our own 
genius or skill. We may waste it or we may 
save it, but we can never manufacture it, a 
fact which suggests to our minds many great 
problems which we dare not here even men- 
tion. We close with a simple yet suggestive 
summary of a few practical deductions from 
the truths thus established. 

But there is one other agency that is sup- 
posed to supply vital power to living beings, 
viz.: food. Discussion of this subject in- 
volves the doctrine of “transmutation of 
forces,” which was invented fifty years ago 
for the purpose of sustaining the theory that 
life is simply an energy or “mode of mo- 
tion.” We have absolutely disproved the 
doctrine. It is an absurdity almost incon- 
ceivable on the part of ordinary intelligence. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


STRONG-MINDED and HEALTHY. 


By UNCLE Jor. 


CARE OF CHILDREN. 


If parents would only take care of 
the essentials concerning their chil- 
dren and let some of their thought on 
their dress go to the winds they would 
have healthier children in the long run. 

“G. R. S.,” in the “Tribune” for 
May 24th, gives. some excellent advice 
on this subject to parents. The article 
states: “If you start the children right 
while they are young they will grow 
up to be strong and healthy, instead 
of sickly and weak. The old and wise 
saying that the way the twig is bent 
the tree inclines, is indeed true in de- 
tail. Some children inherit from birth 
the germ of that great destroyer, con- 
sumption. Especially are mothers 
urged to act in time and spare the child 
from an early grave. If it be a girl, 
instead of letting her bind herself with 
a tight belt and corsets, which often 
compress the internal organs so that 
they fail almost utterly to perform the 
functions assigned them by the Creator, 
compel her to wear loose clothing and 
abandon tight corsets, which are one 
of the chief causes of so much suffer- 
ing in the lives of women in general in 
this country to-day. Also instruct her 
to form the habit of breathing deeply, 
so that her lungs will become strong and 
healthy, and if there be any germ of 
consumption therein, fresh air and 
plenty of it will prove victor over the 
germ and cause it to retreat forever 
from its abode.” 

We heartily indorse this advice, and 


believe that any little boy or girl who 
is taught how to breathe properly can 
outgrow any tendency to weakness. 
Instead of sunken eyes, a pale com- 
plexion, and drawn lips, they will have 
the flush of health upon their cheeks, 
and will be vivacious and robust. 


THE EDUCATION OF INFANCY. 
By “VINCENT,” oF LONDON. 
PART II. 

(Continued from page 194.) 


Many parents would be greatly sur- 
prised if they were told that their little 
children possessed already as strong a 
will and as large a mind as they have 
themselves. Yet how familiar we are 
with the sight of a little child’s will 
proving itself stronger than its par- 
ents’! And who has not been amused 
at the ingenuity of a child’s mind in 
getting its own way? Children intui- 
tively recognize the power of “the 
greatest thing in the world,” and are 
ready to think that a kiss, a little 
closer nestling to “mother” will give 
them the liberty they desire. Too 
often they are right—the pity of it! 
—that mothers do not grasp and use 
the wisdom, and the discipline, upon 
which all true love is founded. 

In a little child love without wis- 
dom becomes presumption. But when 
mothers love their children without 
wisdom it results in indulgence. Then 
it is that when a child, or rather a baby, 
has been allowed to exercise its self- 
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will and independence to such an ex- 
tent that only severity or strong disci- 
pline can direct it into proper channels, 
then and only then, is it right to send 
a child to strangers for correction. At 
such a crisis the nursery governess, and 
the kindergarten school become of in- 
finite benefit; under their instruction 
a child can be made to learn to obey, 
without its love being hurt. It has not 
the same feeling towards its teachers, 
as it has for its mother, it will not try 
to coax them to yield to its will 
through love, so it will not be stung 
by their refusal to grant its requests. 
But when a child presumes with a kiss 
upon “mother-love” and receives in re- 
turn a frown, there is no surgical in- 
strument that can inflict such pain as 
that frown, however slight. 

If a child has to be sent to school 
for its own good and discipline between 
the ages of three and five, the mother 
should look upon it as a punishment 
and lesson to herself, for through her 
own fault, she is losing valuable time 
and opportunities at the most suscep- 
tible age of influencing and forming 
her child’s character for life. Infinite 
pains, therefore, should be taken by 
her to keep up at home the discipline 
the child is learning at school. 

On no account should a child be sent 
to school to get it out of the way, or 
because it is a bother at home, or to 
allow the mother more time for social 
gayeties, and for self-gratification. To 
thus educate (?) a child is to form a 
character of selfishness, lacking all 
sense of morals and respect. For a lit- 
tle child can see through all excuses, 
whether of act or word, however plau- 
sible they may seem to ourselves, inti- 
mate friends may even be deceived, but 
a little child never; and according to 
their clear-sighted intuitive opinions of 
their teachers and parents will their 
characters be formed. 

No. 626.—Charles Wadsworth Par- 
sons, San Angelo, Texas.—Life should 
be full of promise, and every child born 
into the World has a right to have given 
to it a perfection of mind and body 
capable of being developed into true 


manhood and womanhood, but alas! 
life does not always mean a promise of 
these things. The very atmosphere of 
some parents’ minds prevents them 
from parenting healthy children. 

The normal child possesses an in- 
finite diversity of powers, but how sel- 
dom it is able to use them in the way 
Nature intended it to do. To train the 
mind, body, and soul of a child, even 
after it is well born, is a difficult task, 
but how greatly is the task increased 
when physical weakness and mental de- 
generacy are the inheritance of the 
little stranger. 

The photograph of the child that il- 
lustrates these remarks shows that he 
has come into the world with a readi- 
ness to participate in all that it yields, 
of joys and sorrows, of success or fail- 
ure, of culture, intelligence, and oppor- 
tunities, in fact, of everything that goes 
to make up human life. 

Who can say that this child’s mind 
isa blank? Surely no one would dare 
to breathe such a thing, if he were a 
reader of character and able to form 
any opinion at all of the capacities as 
they present themselves in the face and 
head. 

This child is as happy as the day is 
long, but do not misunderstand us, he 
has his troubles, too, for he is very curi- 
ous, and wants to know everything, 
open everything, and handle every par- 
cel that comes into the house, and his 
curiosity will have to be guided. 

His head appears to be large and 
active, and he will use every inch of it. 
It will be seen that his Anterior lobe is 
particularly well represented ; hence he 
will be quite original, and capable of 
seeing and observing many things that 
will not be taken into account by others. 

He should be given a substantial ed- 
ucation, and allowed to grow up dur- 
ing his young and tender years, with a 
good deal of latitude, and be given op- 
portunities for showing his originality 
of mind. He will want to be so many 
things when he grows to man’s estate 
that it will be difficult for him to know 
what to select. in fact, we do not think 
he will allow others to choose his career 
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for him, but will manifest an indepen- 
dence of mind, and before he has set- 
tled down in life he will have tried 
many departments of work. 

For a moment we invite our readers’ 
attention to the development of the 
upper part of his forehead. The organs 
of Causality, Comparison, and Human 
Nature being very large, while his per- 
ceptive faculties will need to be stimu- 


make friends easily, and will know how 
to treat strangers when he is away from 
home. 

As a man among men he is bound to 
take an active public position. If he 
studies medicine and becomes a physi- 
cian, he will be excellent in diagnosing 
disease, and with his love of oratory and 
public speaking he will be able to lec- 
ture on health and hygiene. He will 





NO. 626.—CHARLES WADSWORTH PARSONS, LOS ANGELO, TEXAS. 


lated to see details and mark the little 
things by the way. 

He will have a clear understanding 
of Human life and will understand the 
animal kingdom as well as human be- 
ings with all their oddities and idiosyn- 
erasies. He will differentiate between 
the things that are brought to his 
notice ; hence the color of the dress his 
mother has on, the weight of his baby 
elephant, the number of his books, the 
form of his bed, the size of his foot will 
all come in for a share of his notice. 

He has a very pliable mind, and will 


attract attention as a public speaker, 
and will not be abashed when he is cal!ed 
upon to talk upon subjects that are not 
ot popular interest. ‘He will work away 
at them until he has made people take 
an interest in what he sees is necessary 
for them to know. , He will be the light 
of a household, and a bright morning 
star to illuminate the darkness of many 
minds. 

The study of law will attract him, 
such as moral law, criminal investiga- 
tions and legal-medicine, especially in 
the latter, for he can unite a knowledge 
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of both professions in this combination 
of Study. 

He will be heard from wherever he 
is, and the best thing that could happen 
to him would be for him to live in the 
country, where he can have playmates 
among the animals, and learn all about 
the birds and plant life, and the vari- 
ous wonders of Nature. He must not 
be forced, but allowed to grow up natu- 
rally. Then he will have a good foun- 
dation to build upon, and will be able 
to gather in knowledge and experience 
from time to time. 

He is naturally ingenious, and will 
show so much originality of mind that 
it will be difficult for him to put aside 
his natural inventiveness of character 
for the mere every-day affairs of life. 
His reading must be carefully selected, 
and he must be given every chance to 
grow into a full and complete man, 


mentally, physically, and _ spiritually 
speaking. Asa professional man, medi- 
cine and the law will run a very close 
chance for a preference, but as his 
father is a medical man, and can give 
him every advantage and opportunity 
necessary for success in life, he may 
himself select this calling for three im- 
portant reasons. First, he will come 
in contact with every phase of human 
life; secondly, he will enjoy relieving 
the sick, and adapting his advice to the 
wants of his patients; and thirdly, he 
will show a taste for enlightening peo- 
ple on topics of health through the de- 
livery of speeches and lectures before 
University men, or at Institutes and as- 
sociation meetings, and will write for 
medical papers. 

What an inspiration such a child is, 
and what endless possibilities lie open 
before him. 





The Barnard Graduation. 


In Barnard College an interesting 
custom prevails, namely, of designat- 
ing the marvelous diversity of charac- 
ter to be found in the graduating class. 
For instance, girls are selected to an- 
swer the following characteristics: The 
most conceited, the most fascinating 
talker, the most conscientious grind, 
the greatest bluffer, the most sentimen- 
tal, the most literary, and the prettiest 
girl in the class. 

Any one can easily see that none of 
the graduates could fill all of these 
roles, and they go far to prove that 
there is a great mental diversity among 
the students, as the following report 
states : 

“When the president of the above 
statistics resumed her seat, Miss B., 
chairman of the Class Day Committee, 
added that Miss A. had been formally 
voted the jolliest and most competent 
member of the class. The presenta- 
tions were made by Miss C. B. F., and 
as the class was so large, a considerable 
number of graduates were ‘roasted’ in 
groups. A little pail of pebbles was 
presented to the orators with an ex- 
hortation to follow the example of 


Demosthenes, and megaphones were 
distributed to the silent fraternity. 
Trolley-cars were given to the com- 
muters, and the dramatic stars received 
a train of railway cars and a trunk. 
Miss L. received a coffee-mill, not be- 
cause she is a grind, but because she 
is devoted to John Stuart Mill, and 
Miss S. received an engagement book 
because she can never remember any- 
thing. For the class baby, Miss T.., 
who is an unusually tall young woman, 
an infant’s cap had been provided. 
‘It was the largest I could find,’ said 
Miss F., apologetically, ‘but if your 
head keeps on swelling you can let out 
the gathering strings. Miss E., the 
president of the class, received a hobby- 
horse, because she has so many hobbies, 
and a similar toy was presented to the 
ex-president, Miss A., because she has 
none.” 

Character thus shows itself in col- 
lege, as well as in after life, and wise 
is the individual who knows how to 
make the most substantial use of his or 
her best talents. 

What applies to college girls is 
equally applicable to college boys. 
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THE RATIONALE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


by F. W. WILKINSON, OF LONDON. 


(Continued from page 195.) 


Further, we can give a man advice by 
which he can so exercise his powers, physi- 
cally and mentally, that he can make the 
best of himself, and thus by persistent 
effort considerably increase his moral and 
mental value, not only personally, but soci- 
ally and to the community at large. 

Now comes the reasonableness in putting 
these truths into practice, so as to realize 
their value as factors in one’s individual 
life. 

We will deal with the brain. First, as 
regards its size and quality. Is it possible 
for a man to increase the size and change 
the quality of his brain, and, if so, will the 
skull enlarge so as to allow for an increase 
of brain growth? This is a question that 
was put to me the other night, and, as it 
deals with the fundamental principles of 
phrenology, I will answer it, because it 
seems to me to be pertinent to the topic 
before us. The person who put the ques- 
tion to me was under the impression that 
the bones of the skull would be very rigid 
and hard, so that if the brain could grow 
in size it would be an impossibility, because 
if the brain at present fills the skull and 
its shape and size are determined by the 
shape of the skull, then with a hard and 
fixed bony boundary there would be no room 
for growth. Hence, the practical applica- 
tion of phrenology, as far as self-develop- 
ment or evolution is concerned, would be an 
impossibility. On the surface the argu- 
ment looks very strong, and to a good many 
minds would be convincing, but facts are 
what are needed and theories must give 
way. Professor Agassiz was informed by a 
friend that he had caught a trout; I be- 
lieve it was twelve or fourteen pounds in 
weight. The professor looked at him and 
thought it was a very fishy tale, and told 
him it was impossible, as that fish was 
never known to get anywhere near that 
weight. The relator stuck to his guns. 
Sometime after he went fishing and caught 
one the size he had stated. He had it packed 
in ice and sent to Professor Agassiz who 
replied on a _ posteard, “One fact shat- 
ters all theory.” This, from a scientist of 
his reputation, was a grand admission, and 
so one fact on this principle would be suf- 
ficient, but if needs be many could be pro- 
duced, which would confirm any really 
balanced judgment. Need I remind you 
that Henry Ward Beecher consulted Fowler 
and was told by him that he needed to 
develop certain faculties in order to give 
him dignity, etc., to occupy the position 
for which he was mentally qualified, and 


how that he put himself through a course 
of training and not only developed this one 
faculty, but by his mental activity enlarged 
the circumference of his head by one inch. 
This enlargement took place in a period of 
three years, from 1860 to 1863. And that 
the ‘organs of self-esteem, veneration and 
causality had largely increased; they were 
then prominent in comparison with the other 
organs. This evidence would satisfy Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, but it is by no means limited 
to one fact. If you will ask any hatter you 
will be informed that men need larger hats, 
and it is said that Gladstone was constantly 
needing larger hats. This can be accounted 
for by the fact that he was constantly ex- 
ercising his brain and at the same time 
giving to it the necessary food, both men- 
tally and physically, so that as it was 
rebuilt from time to time, it was of larger 
dimension. Of course it works on the prin- 
ciple that legitimate or normal exercise of 
any part of the human system draws to it 
a good supply of blood, and hence it is 
built up not only to its full capacity, but 
by use the capacity increases. Take the 
hand or leg or any other organ and the 
same principle is patent. A lad using a 
large malt-shovel develops a larger hand as 
well as good muscles to the arm, and the 
blacksmith’s arm is proverbial, even in the 
song of the Village Blacksmith, and by 
parity of reasoning as man is built on one 
plan, this principle applies with regard to 
the brain. But, says one, what about the 
skull? This argument or objection may be 
met in several ways. The increase or devel- 
opment of any particular organ, so as to 
become apparent to any degree, will depend 
very largely upon the general constitution 
of the individual himself and his mental 
makeup. It is true that in some cases it 
will take a considerable time for there to 
be any apparent difference manifest in the 
conformation of the skull, but it will ulti- 
mately manifest itself. The first effect may 
be that the increased activity may be 
effective in gradually causing the bone to 
become thinner in that particular location 
of the organ, and by that process prepare 
for the enlargement of the bone, by a sys- 
tem of expansion. To illustrate my point. 
A person’s big toe-nail has grown in through 
not being properly attended to, and it be- 
comes painful through the pressure upon 
the nail. You pare it as much as you can, 
but still it is painful, and you are afraid 
you will have to go to the chiropodist or 
the doctor. Pare the nail down in the 
centre and it will give more play, and the 
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nail instead of contracting, as it is now, 
and causing pain, will begin to branch out 
from the sides and will become amenable 
to your efforts, so that you can pare it 
from the sides and hence avoid future pain. 

So the heat, that is increased heated tem- 
perature in that particular organ which it is 
desired to develop, will refine the texture 
of the bone in that particular part and 
give more room, not only in the exact spot 
where it is desired, but also by the process 
prepare for a general enlargement of the 
skull or that particular part on the skull 
where the enlargement is desired. I need 
hardly remind the student that if you take a 
skull and put a light in it you will per- 
ceive by the greater transparency mani- 
fested by some parts of it the location of 
the organs that were most active, because 
the process above mentioned has materially 
thinned the bones of the skull in those par- 
ticular parts. 

Need I further state that the bones them- 
selves are also subject to the law of ex- 
pansion and growth when required, and 
that nature is so plastic that it adapts 
itself to the conditions in cases of hydro- 
cephalus or water on the brain. You will 
no doubt have noticed how the head has 
enlarged and how the bones have expanded 
or grown to meet the needs of the case. 
And if nature will meet the needs of abnor- 
mal cases, surely she will be responsive to 
all normal cases, as the case may demand. 
So that from general observation as well 
as cases which may be brought to your 
notice from time to time, you will see that 
the objection of the growth of the skull to 
an enlarging brain is met and fully an- 
swered. 

You will have noticed that I made the 
remark that the development would depend 
on the individual concerned. I have noticed 
the change in the formation of the skull 
of individuals. I remember very distinctly 
some sixteen years ago seeing a young man 
whose forehead was exceptionally narrow; 
the back part of the head being fairly wide 
simply made the forehead more conspicuous. 
The young man had commenced to study. 
I saw the same person some six years after 
and was astonished at the great change. 
His forehead having impressed me very 
much, and thinking that I should meet him 
at a gathering of gentlemen, I was looking 
for the distinctive feature, the narrow fore- 
head, but could not find it. For the fore- 
head had widened, and indeed the whole of 
the front of the head had done the same, 
until there was very little difference be- 
tween the width of the front and hack. 
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I have not seen so striking a change in 
the form of the skull as in this particular 
ease. I need hardly say that the young 
fellow was a deep student and had given 
himself very heartily to his work. 

I need not dwell more on this point, but 
may safely leave you to make your own 
observations and thus be self-convinced on 
this particular phase of the question. Rest- 
ing assured that if you will only exercise 
a critical observation and a degree of 
patience you will sooner or later be re- 
warded by evidence which cannot be refuted, 
and by which you will be able to meet any 
objector that may present himself with an 
objection, on the ground of the hardness of 
the skull and its impossibility to adapt 
itself to an increased or increasing brain 
capacity. 

Now with regard to quality. Is it pos- 
sible for a person to improve the quality of 
his brain? Certainly. Were it not so, what 
good would education be, and what advan- 
tage would a man gain for the time he 
spent? Education is not simply gathering 
information or a lot of facts. Education 
is the leading out of what powers a man 
possesses and improving them. But the 
question may arise, how? Yes, that is the 
question, but a little thought will very soon 
explain that. The force which renders sol- 
uble and refines in most cases is heat, and 
this is especially so in minerals, ete. Now 
by the exercise of the brain a great supply 
of blood is demanded; this, with its re- 
tarded motion generates heat, and the heat 
produced not only creates a ratio of vibra- 
tion and gives intensity of action, but also 
exercises a refining power or effect upon 
the substance of the brain. This of neces- 
sity must be the case in the first instance 
of the activity of the brain. In connection 
with the cell theory and fibrous theory of 
the two matters of the brain, there comes 
certain features which need to be consid- 
ered. In the activity of the brain that is 
by cogitation and thought, brain cells ex- 
plode or break down, i.e., every impression 
that is made upon the mind is through the 
explosion of brain cells, the report or vibra- 
tion of this explosion is carried by the brain 
fiber to the chamber, or center, or thresh- 
old of consciousness, and were there no 
explosion of the brain cells to create vibra- 
tion, there would be no consciousness of 
an impression, and even in some instances 
when there is an explosion, the attention 
being fully engaged, there is no recognition 
of an impression, or it is a delayed recog- 
nition or consciousness. , 

(To be continued.) 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


We have great pleasure in presenting to 
you the fourteenth annual report of the 
Fowler Institute. During the past year the 
work of the Institute has been by no means 
stagnant, yet we cannot boast of executing 
great things; in fact, it will not do to be 
too easily satisfied with our achievements, 
for much has yet to be done before the prin- 
ciples and usefulness of Phrenology are wide- 
ly known. The signs of the times are en- 
couraging; Phrenology as a science is more 
heartily indorsed and inquired into than 
formerly. As an Institute we must be pre- 
pared for this spirit of inquiry, and we can 
do this best by being well grounded in the 
theory and practice of Phrenology as laid 
down by Gall, Combe, and Fowler. As an 
Institute we still make teaching a specialty, 
and we are pleased to report that we have a 
number of intelligent students who are in- 
dustriously applying themselves to a fuller 
knowledge of Phrenology. Our monthly 
class for past and present students has 
been well attended during the year, and in- 
teresting discussions have been held. We 
have now arranged for a special outing on 
the last Saturday afternoons in the month; 
our intention is to visit portrait galleries 
and museums. We are hoping that these 
excursions will be socially and intellectually 
profitable. 

In the July examination of last year the 
following students were successful in gain- 
ing the diploma and certificate of the Insti- 
tute: 

Mr. J. H. Wild, of Sheffield; diploma with 
honors. 

Mr. W. K. Smith, of Dundee; diploma 
with honors. 

Miss A. Brackenridge, of South Africa; 
diploma. 

Mr. A. Dayes, of London; diploma. 

Miss L. Hendin, of London; diploma. 

Mr. A. E. Byron, of London; diploma. 

Mr. John Asals, of London; diploma. 

Mr. H. Braithwaite, of London; certifi- 
cate. 

Miss A. Vickers, of Birmingham; certifi- 
cate. 

Miss E. Horsfield, of Luton, certificate. 

At the examination in January, 1904, the 
following students were successful : 

Mr. W. M. Cassidy, of London; diploma 
with honors. 

Miss E. Horsfield, of Luton; diploma. 

Mr.-Thomas Finch, of London; certificate. 

During the past session eight monthly 
meetings have been held; the lectures given 
have been of the useful and interesting kind, 
all bearing upon Phrenology and kindred 
subjects. We must acknowledge having had 
difficulty in getting large public meetings 
in the city, and of course our provincial 


members have not the opportunity of at- 
tending these meetings. Our best thanks 
are due to those who have so kindly lec- 
tured for us. During the past year many of 
our fellows have been actively engaged in 
propagating Phrenological principles; sev- 
eral also have attended bazaars, and in 
various ways have rendered good service in 
advocating the advantages of Phrenological 
knowledge. We should be glad if our Lon- 
don and provincial members would make 
known among their friends the advantages 
of membership with the Institute. We also 
should be obliged for reports of meetings, 
or anything of interest for the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, as we are wishing to intro- 
duce more English matter in the pages of the 
JOURNAL. 
D. T. Elliott. 


We heartily congratulate the above stu- 
dents on the successful termination of their 
studies, and hope they will continue them 
as they fill their various positions in life. 

(J. A. F. Lady President.) 


FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


The annual meeting of the Fowler Insti- 
tute was held on May 4th. Mr. A. Dayes 
occupied the chair. The annual report, 
which was read by Mr. D. T. Elliott, showed 
that the work of the Institute is not stag- 
nant. The various departments of the In- 
stitute are in a healthy condition. Follow- 
ing the report a capital address was given 
by Mr. G. Wilkins on the advantages of 
Phrenologieal knowledge. He gave several 
incidents in which he had succeeded in help- 
ing his friends by a Phrenological reading. 
He urged the members present to do their 
utmost in making known the advantages of 
membership with the Fowler Institute. A 
short address was given by Mr. D. T. Elliott, 
bearing upon the work of the Institute, par- 
ticularly in the teaching department. 
Diplomas were given to Mr. Cassidy and to 
Miss E. Horsfield. Mr. Cassidy, in acknowl- 
edging the diploma, spoke in high terms of 
his connection with the Institute and the 
benefits he has derived through the study 
of Phrenology. Mr. Thomas Finch, on re- 
ceiving the certificate of the Institute, also 
spoke in appreciative terms of the help he 
had received in his studies. Mr. A. Dayes 
added a few interesting remarks in the 
course of,the evening. <A letter was read 
from Mr. W. J. Williamson, Vice-President, 
in which he regretted his inability to at- 
tend the annual meeting. He also expressed 
his unabated interest in the Fowler Institute 
and the science of Phrenology. Votes of 
thanks brought the meeting to a close. 
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Never desert your line of talent. Be what nature intended you for, and you will succeed ; be 


anything else, and you will be ten thousand times worse than nothing.—SypNEY SMITH. 





o——— 


INDEPENDENCE DAY. 
By MARGARET ISABEL Cox, 


Wake thou, O self, to better things. 
To yonder heights uplift thy wings; 
Take up the psalm of life anew; 
Sing of the good, sing of the true; 
Sing of full victory o’er wrong; 
Make thou a richer, sweeter song; 
Out of thy doubting care and pain 
Weave thou a joyous, glad refrain; 
Out of thy thorns a crown weave thou 
Of rare rejoicing. Sing thou, now. 
———_————————_ 

The next question that faces these 
intelligent young men and women is, 
what are they going to do with the 
knowledge they have gained, and how 
are they going to specialize so that 
they can make life a success. This is 
the problem that is facing many of the 
That an 


HOW TO SUCCEED. 
During last month hundreds of girls 
and boys were graduated at the various 
high schools, colleges, and universities. 
At Vassar alone a hundred and seventy- 


five were graduated this year. At 








Barnard, Mount Holyoke, and Welles- 
ley, among the girls’ colleges, and 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, and Princeton, 
among the boys’ universities, interest- 
have been 


ing graduation exercises 


held, and words of counsel have been 
given to these clever aspirants of hon- 
ors and diplomas. 


more earnestly inclined ones. 
education is avoca- 
tions in life, however humble the work 
may be .to the most difficult avenues to 


fill, is recognized by all our deep think- 


necessary for all 


ers to-day. But are our young people 
all educated for the work for which 


they are the best adapted? Can each 
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one say, this is my work, and I am 
well prepared to compete in this line 
of thought? Unfortunately the “round 
peg gets into the square hole” very 
often, and years after the graduation 
day men and women consult Phrenol- 
ogy upon a matter of vital importance 
to them, namely, in what they can do 
the best. Had every graduate asked 
that question before, whether he or she 
expected to earn a living or not, the 
wheels of society and business life 
would pass along more smoothly, but 
it takes many years of failure to con- 
vince some men and women that Phre- 
nology is the friend of those who want 
to know and learn more about them- 
selves. 

How interesting it would be if at the 
graduation exercises some Phrenologi- 
cal estimate could be given to each 
graduate, as follows: Your mental 
capabilities fit you to become a libra- 
rian, a statistician in the employ of the 
civil service, an artist, a bookkeeper, a 
confidential bank assistant, a literary 
stenographer, a business agent, or in 
the many other lines of work that are 
daily forcing themselves upon the no- 
tice of those who are college graduates. 
To some could be given the certificate 
of capability for teaching, others for 
speakers, agents, and collectors, some 
for the professions, as doctors, medical 
missionaries, surgeons, osteopaths, den- 
tists, lawyers, criminal detectives, oth- 
ers for ministers and the kind of min- 
isters they would make. If this sug- 
gestion were in vogue, and the time is 
coming when it will be, much valuable 
time, uncertainty, and expense would 
be saved. Could not some plan be 
adopted by which graduates of our 
high schools could be helped to decide 
immediately what special course the 


young graduates should take to pre- 
pare themselves for further study and 
what college they should attend. Where 
this is impossible, and persons wish to 
understand Phrenology more clearly 
for themselves, a course of two months’ 
training has been arranged by the 
American Institute of Phrenology, 
commencing on September 7th, when 
time and special attention will be de- 
voted to those who are anxious to be- 
come better citizens and more success- 
ful men and women. 

Let those who are thinking of taking 
this course make their arrangements 
early. Some might combine their 
summer holiday with such a course, for 
it will prove enjoyable as well as 
beneficial. 

For fuller particulars write to the 
secretary of the Institute, 24 East 22d 
Street. Those students in England 
who are anxious to have their instruc- 
tion from the Fowler Institute, Im- 
perial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, Lon- 
don, should make inquiries there. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY AND ITS PRO- 
POSED NEW WORK. 


The Institute has done good work 
since its incorporation in 1866. It 
has graduated over seven hundred stu- 
dents. Among them it has had over 
thirty-two medical men, over twenty 
ministers, and more than that number 
of members of the legal profession and 
public-school teachers. There are sey- 
eral medical men and ministers among 
its professors. 

Among the founders of the Institute 
were Amos Dean, Horace Greeley, 
Samuel Osgood, D.D., A. Oakey Hall 
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(former Mayor of the city), Henry 
Dexter, and R. T. Trall, M.D. 

The principal subjects taught in the 
Institute are Anthropology, Ethnology, 
Phrenology, Anatomy, Physiology, 
Physiognomy, Heredity, Hygiene, and 
Elocution. 

The study at the Institute appeals 
to all classes of men and women: (1) 
To young men and young women just 
starting out in life who are anxious to 
know their proper calling; (2) to moth- 
ers in the management of their chil- 
dren; (3) to housekeepers engaging 
help; (4) to clergymen, who are called 
upon to explain one’s moral nature and 
its needs; (5) to lawyers who are 
obliged to judge their individual clients 
and the justice of their claims; (6) to 
physicians, whose duty it is to diagnose 
all classes of patients; (7) to teachers, 
who have all kinds of dispositions to 
train and teach; (8) to business men, 
who have to employ a great variety of 
character; (9) to managers, who have 
to possess a knowledge of human char- 
acter in training their assistants. 

The new object of the Institute is 
to found a college which shall be a per- 
manent institution for the use of stu- 
dents of Human Science, Phrenology, 
and Psychology. The proposed col- 
lege, it is hoped, will secure the fol- 
lowing advantages, and its objects are: 

1. To secure a permanent location 
for the work of the Institute. 

2. To enable the course to be ex- 
tended over two to four years. 

3. To allow full laboratory and 
clinical facilities to students. 

4. To supply an auditorium for pub- 
lic and private meetings, where lectures 
can be delivered, conferences convened, 
discussions held, and papers read on 


the various departmental work. 
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5. To allow accommodation for class 
work, a library, a museum, and a natu- 
ral history room. 

6. To provide committee and officers’ 
rooms and private consulting rooms. 

7. To supply an infirmary and rooms 
for the detention of special mental 
cases, under the care of competent 
nurses and medical attendants. 

8. To provide for publishing, sale, 
apparatus, and editing rooms and fa- 
cilities for sending out correspondence 
courses. 

9. To provide an -employment bu- 
reau, where employer and employee 
may meet. 

10. To provide school-rooms for 
mentally weak children, or those who 
have an arrest of development, and a 
room for the examination of specially 
bright and talented children. 

In order to consummate this end, 
The American Institute of Phrenology 
(Incorporated) has started a Building 
Fund, and subscriptions are solicited. 
A number of friends have already 
shown their interest in the work and 
the furtherance of its objects by sub- 
scribing thereto. 

Friends who have private collections, 
museums, or libraries to dispose of are 
asked to donate them to this new ob- 
ject. Legacies or memorial offerings 
(from those who have been led to for- 
tune and success through the aid of 
Phrenology) should be made payable 
to the Treasurer of the Institute, 24 
East 22d Street, New York, from 
whom further particulars van be ob- 
tained. 

sithsilaiaihicnadanat 

I never did anything worth doing by 
accident. Anything I have begun is al- 
ways on my mind, and I am not easy 
while away from it until it is finished.— 
Thomas A. Edison. 
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REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers sev fit to send us. In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
satisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. . It is our wish to 
notice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in any way to mental and physiological science, 
We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 


“Science of Health, from the Viewpoint of 
the Newest Christian Thought.” By Samuel 


a 





BISHOP FALLOWS, OF CHICAGO, 


Fallows, D.D., LL.D., and Helen M. Fal- 
lows, A.M. Chicago, Ill. 

Books are being published galore on The 
Science of Health, but very few are pub- 
lished from the viewpoint of the newest 
Christian thought, and this is what Bishop 
Fallows, ably assisted by his daughter 
(Helen), has had in mind when he issued 
his recent work on the above subject. “The 
aim,” he tells us in the preface, “is three- 
fold. First, it is to show that every truth 
regarding the mental and spiritual healing 


of the body, by whatever school taught and 
practiced, is to be found in the Bible. It is 
to affirm in the most positive, and, it is 
hoped, in the most conclusive manner, that 
the newest thought regarding the mind or 
soul over its material organism is but the 
conception or the expression of the power 
manifested in varying forms of Him who 
is the Light of the World. And further, 
it is to assert without the shadow of waver- 
ing that no one need desert the Church of 
Jesus Christ and originate hostile organiza- 
tions in order to maintain the fullest belief 
in the supremacy of the immortal self over 
the entire external world,” and the writer 
proves that however widely apart various 
writers may appear to be in their works on 
Psychology, Philosophy, and Theology, that 
they essentially agree in the recognition of 
the profound truth of the immediate pres- 
ence of God in His Universe, and of His 
ability and willingness to heal. 

The author’s second object in writing the 
book is to help the reader in his personal 
and home life to apply the great truths 
therein presented to the bodily healing of 
himself and those around him by the Divine 
and yet thoroughly human law of sugges- 
tion. It is also to make distinctly clear 
that in the working of this great law of 
suggestion our Heavenly Father acts upon 
the principle enunciated by the great Heal- 
er Himself, when “He maketh His sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust.” He 
thus includes all modern thought on the 
great modern subject of suggestion. 

His third object is to establish an indis- 
putable scripture testimony that the Bible 
clearly recognizes the value of physicians in 
their appropriate places. It is therefore to 
confidently claim that the complete faith in 
God and Jesus Christ, whom He has sent 
for the sanctification of body, soul, and 
spirit, may exist in perfect harmony with 
the belief in the efficacy of remedial agents. 

There is not another book in existence 
that stands out so boldly as a text-book of 
the best thoughts of so many minds on the 
problems that are agitating the minds of 
people to-day, and it is on this account 
that we highly recommend this book to all 
our readers. Such a compilation requires 
a peculiarly adapted mind to the subject in 
order to grasp the meaning of the writers, 
and to give in a condensed form the kernel 
of so widely a read mind as Dr. Fallows’s. 

One chapter on “I Will,” another on “I 
Will Not Worry,” another “I Will Love,” 
are three very strong factors in making the 
book what it is. Everyone ought to read 
it for himself. No review can do it justice, 
and everyone will feel repaid by giving it 
due thought and consideration. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
ange see oy or photographs (for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s, English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
— Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 

n. 


750.—W. H. G., Assa, Can.—Your photos 
indicate that your head is large in proportion 
to your body, and that you will always en- 
joy doing mental work to hard, physical 
work. Your brains will save your hands 
every time, and although you are healthy, 
yet you must get out in the open air as 
much as possible when not engaged in teach- 
ing. 

You will succeed as a writer, speaker, or 
lecturer, and could become a very good prac- 
tical Phrenologist. The science is one that 
will appeal to you in many ways. You have 
large Comparison, Causality, and Human 
Nature, all of which faculties you would 
desire to use in such a study. 

You like to reason things out for yourself, 
and always test your intuitive powers before 
you trust to them. The moral faculties be- 
ing well developed, give height to your head, 
and a round appearance to the upper sec- 
tion of it. 

You are wide-awake to the wants of 
others, are kind-hearted, sympathetic, and 
interested in reformatory work. The occu- 
pation of literature will eventually interest 
you not a little, and your language will al- 
ways be choice and well selected. 

You would derive much benefit by the 
study of Phrenology. 

751.—J. L. C., Cleveland, Tenn.—The 
motive temperament is strongly developed, 
and disease will find hard work to fasten 
itself upon you, for you have a healthy or- 
ganization, and one that is adapted to execu- 
tive work. You should be able to carry 
responsibilities, to superintend others, and 
organize some large concern. 

You are a keen observer, and know every- 
thing that is going on in town, and could 
edit a paper creditably, or collect the in- 
formation that editors want to know. 

You will succeed very well in the study of 
law, especially as a criminal expert. No 
one will be able to elude your investiga- 
tions. You are in your element when you 
are informing your mind on scientific, prac- 
tical, or sociological topics. 

You are a law to yourself inasmuch as 
you do as you agree, and agree to do what 
is right. You always speak to the point, 


and like others to do the same. You look 
ahead and see what is coming. 

As a man among men you ought to exert 
quite a positive influence, and men will re- 
spect your decisions. 

Give some attention to oratory and de- 
bate, for you will succeed and enjoy this 
work. 

752.—J. M., Springfield, Mass.—This lad 
has a predominance of the vital tempera- 
ment, and is taking on a good deal of men- 
tality as he matures. He is becoming better 
balanced, and we think he will show a good 
deal of harmony between his mental and 
physical powers when he is twenty-one years 
of age. He will be able to earn his living 
without taking off his coat, if he will attend 
to his present educational advantages. He 
is a lad who will be able to profit by a 
good education, and it would not be a waste 
of money to keep him ‘at school and send 
him to college. He has the nature that will 
naturally fall into the directorship of others, 
either in the study of law, as applied to in- 
ternational affairs, or in the commercial 
interests of some large and important trust 
company. He has excellent abilities for both 
callings. His sympathies will be broad, and 
will enter a wide area of work. No limited 
sphere of position will suit him. He will 
have a powerful influence over others, and 
even if he takes up the commercial end of 
a profession, which he is likely to do, he 
will manifest considerable interest in finan- 
cial matters, in the expenditure or laying 
out of money at interest, the investment of 
stocks, and the building up of some large 
enterprise. Let him therefore study prac- 
tical mathematics, political economy, the 
modern languages, commercial law and 
finance, for these will put him on his feet, 
as the saying is. 

Let us hear of the development of this 
boy from year to year. He is worth taking 
great pains with in his bringing up. 

T. P. Lumsdon, Thornley, England.—This 
is a very impressionable lad, strongly sym- 
pathetic. He will be easily influenced for 
good, and he will manifest a good share of 
moral courage, in defending the right; all 
the moral faculties are large; in directing 
him you will do well by appealing to 
this side of his character. See that he has 
plenty of physical exercise and that he gives 
full attention to small things. There is a 
tendency for him to live too much in him- 
self. He is very imaginative, and in some 
things will be too visionary. Give him the 
opportunity of learning music. He is best 
adapted for light mechanical work that will 
call into exercise his designing, constructive, 
and artistic abilities. He is a type of boy 
that will show to greater advantage when he 
reaches maturity. 

W. P., Norwood, England.—This is a very 
active, restless boy; he is too fond of change 
and variety, and it will be difficult for him 
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to settle down to study seriously. He can- 
not tolerate much restraint, neither is he 
very cautious, hence he runs into danger 
without exercising forethought. Fortu- 
nately he possesses strong sympathies and 
a good share of Conscientiousness; his con- 
duct will be best regulated by your appeal- 
ing to these faculties; it will not do for 
you to be harsh with him. Although not a 
close student, he will learn quickly, and in 
many respects he will be mentally sharp and 
quick. He will not make a shrewd business 
man; he is best adapted for active employ- 
ment; he should have a trade; we consider 
he will be in his element in traveling; he 
certainly will want plenty of freedom and 
elbow room in life. He will not hesitate to 
assert himself, but we do not consider him 
harsh. 


a 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. E. B., Millersville, Pa.—You ask if we 
consider the Student’s Set the best combina- 
tion of books for students. 

Having had a great to do with students, 
and having distributed and seen the value 
of the Student’s Set, among those persons 
who were just taking up the subject, we be- 
lieve that you cannot do better than secure 
it if you are anxious to make a substantial 
beginning in the study of Phrenology, but 
we do not say that these are the only books 
that a Phrenologist should have or read. 
We have a second Student’s Set that is valu- 
able for supplemental reading. As you have 
the Self-Instructor, we will supplement 
this book for the Manual of Mental Science. 
Yes, the bust is indispensable for private 
study, and even when you can secure the 
right kinds of living heads to examine, you 
still need the bust to guide you part way in 
your work. 

You say you have bought H. W. M.’s work 
on Descriptive Mentality, and notice that 
the author differs in locating the affections, 
and ask our opinion of his theory. We 
agree with you that his locations are not 
borne out by facts, and in the diagram you 
sent us we can see that Benevolence is the 
ruling characteristic in her affections, and 
that through sympathy with others she may 
apparently make up for what others show 
in domestic regard; but the affection is not 
the same as that shown by the social group 
of faculties. 

You ask what prominence has a person’s 
character upon the handwriting? In re- 
ply we can say that all handwriting has 
a certain percent of character manifested in 
it, but rarely do we find that a person ex- 
presses the whole of his character in one 
letter. We write under different moods and 
often change from large to small and from 
small to large writing, as we feel inspired 
to do at the time. 


In reply to your question, have we any 
books on the subject, we have four—one by 
Eugene Gorrie, called “Character in Hand- 
writing,” price ten cents; “How to Read 
Character by Handwriting,” by Henry Rice, 
twenty-five cents; Rosa Vaughan’s Book on 
Handwriting, one dollar, and “How to Read 
Character by Handwriting,’ Henry Frith, 
fifty cents. 

It is an interesting subject, and many per- 
sons are looking into it. 


2 
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DEATH OF THE LATE MR. JOHN 
ALLEN, ST. ANNS, KILDRIMOL, 
ENGLAND 





We regret most sincerely to announce the 
sudden and unexpected death of Mr. John 
Allen, news having reached us the end of 
May—his death occurring on May 19th. 
The Blackpool Herald of May 20th gives the 
full account of his last hours, which we 
need not repeat here. 

In reviewing Mr. Allen’s career (who was 
born 1821, in Nottingham), we can remem- 
ber him as a man of exceptional patience 
and with conscientious scruples, even to 
the point of generally preferring to differ 
from everyone else on points of vital impor- 
tance, provided he took another view of the 
question. 

He was a painstaking teacher, and pro- 
vided more than ordinary facilities to young 
men to develop along their finest capaci- 
ties; he was also a most faithful teacher, 
and was looked up to and respected by a 
large acquaintance. In the Phrenological 
world he gave considerable thought and 
study to the subject of character, and was 
of yearly assistance to the Fowler Institute 
in his valuable help in examining the stu- 
dents who sat for their examinations. 

His place will be sadly missed among his 
towspeople as well as among a large number 
of his friends in various parts of the world. 


ee 
PRIZE OFFER. 


The replies to the prize offer for June 
have been very gratifying; first, in regard 
to the number of contestants; second, in the 
quality of the replies; and thirdly, in the 
representative places from which they have 
come. 

The judges have decided in awarding the 
prize to Mr. Alfred Rickatson, Market 
Weighton, England, who has summed up 
the characteristics of the widowed lady in 
the most complete yet concise way. He re- 
ceived one hundred per cent. “C. H. T.,” 
Trinidad, B. W. I., comes very close to the 
prize winner. He makes a longer analysis, 
but fails to mention some important organs. 
He received ninety-five per cent. “E. P.,” 
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Philadelphia, Pa., comes third, and is very 
clear in his description, and received ninety- 
five per cent. “D. J. Mcl.,” of Glens Falls, 
New York, received ninety-five per cent. and 
sent an excellent article. All three received 
honorable mention for their excellent 
sketches. 

Of the other contributors, “S. E. B.,” 
Brooklyn; “A. A. B.,” Attica; “L. J. Z.,” 
indianapolis, and I. N. H. B., Elizabeth- 
town, Pa., received seventy-five per cent. 
Their sketches were correctly worked out as 
far as they went, and the contestants should 
be encouraged to try again for the other 
offered prizes. 

The work is helpful from a Phrenological 
standpoint, aside from the prize that is 
offered. 

It is gratifying to note that “E. P.,” from 
Philadelphia, knew and studied under O. S. 
and L. N. Fowler at Clinton Hall, in 1852 
and 1853, and that the prize winner is one 
of our oldest subscribers in England. 





FIELD NOTES. 


Professor George Morris is lecturing in 
Portland, Ore. 

Professor G. Cozens is now lecturing at 
Crookston, and other towns in North Min- 
nesota. 

Professor Levi L. Hummel has been lec- 
turing at Reinerton, Pa. 

Professor George Markley is located in 
Pittsburg. 

Professor W. G. Alexander has been lec- 
turing in Winnipeg, Canada. 

Professor M. J. Severn is located in 
Brighton, Eng., where he is lecturing and 
giving Phrenological examinations. 

The following paragraph comes from Mr. 
W. E. Youngquist, Stockholm, Sweden. It 
is headed, “Footprints of the Phrenological 
Journal a Generation ago in Sweden.” “How 
little do we know where a printed page may 
bring fruit if filled with truths that are 
immortal, stories that never grow old. In 
a Swedish book called ‘Frenologiens Wu- 
fund liror’ (Leading rinciples), by Adolph 
Lundvale, published in 1859, we find among 
the eighteen works on Phrenology that he 
names as his sources of information the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. The book con- 
tains one hundred and fourteen pages, and 
has a mass of fine evidence gleaned from 
Gall’s works and others. On page fifty-two 
we find this little case mentioned about a 
certain John Hunter (translation), ‘that he 
was suffering from a diseased condition of 
the organ of Locality. While on a visit to 
a friend he suddenly forgot what part of the 
city he was in. He looked out of the win- 
dow to refresh his memory, but in vain. He 
knew of no other location except the one in 
which he was at the time, though he knew 
his memory sometimes failed him on this 
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point.’ Thus while we are building upon 
the experiences of the past, we should dis- 
charge our debt to prosperity likewise by 
recording our experiences for the benefit of 
generations yet unborn.” 

We are glad that Mr. Youngquist has 
come across this incident just quoted, and 
also to know that the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL was read by a Swede in 1859. In 
1959 someone may come across an account 
of what Mr. Youngquist is doing to-day, and 
will refer with interest to the progress that 
Phrenology has made in that country since 
1904, 

At Mansford Street Board School, Bethnal 
Green, London, E., on March 22, 1904, Mr. 
Dimsdale Stocker delivered his delightful 
lecture, entitled “The Face as a Key to 
Character; or, Facts About Features and 
Faces.” 

The audience, which consisted of the mem- 
bers and friends of the Abbey Street Band 
of Hope, were exceedingly fortunate in hav- 
ing such a treat. Mr. W. Martin, who pre- 
sided, briefly introduced the speaker, who 
then proceeded to keep his audience en- 
tranced for about an hour. He had to ad- 
mit that faces were necessary evils; we all 
had them and had to make the most of 
them; a result to be obtained by following 
up closely the study of Physiognomy (Gr. 
Physis, Nature and Gnomon, an interpre- 
ter). He advised them to study their neigh- 
bor’s face, or rather, for safety, their next 
but one neighbor’s—good advice with a 
mixed audience. 

The lecturer pleaded to be excused, as his 
remarks would be “personal remarks,” and 
he then proceeded to explain the composi- 
tion of the various faces, starting with the 
brainy, followed by the bony, muscular, and 
the fleshy—asserting that quality was essen- 
tial, but given quality, quantity was help- 
ful. 

He endeavored to get his audience to agree 
that faces were a merciful institution of 
Providence, for the revelation of the face 
helped us to avoid the bad person and to 
trust the good. 

Making good use of the blackboard, the 
speaker then rapidly drew sketches of the 
various features, the nose coming in for 
special treatment, illustrations being given 
of the pronounced Wellingtonian to the 
other extreme of “Mary Jane’s” little turn- 
up tip, known as the heavenly because of 
the direction. 

The advice was given to always follow 
your nose—this advice, unlike the advice 
usually given, was universally accepted by 
the audience. 

The chin—that distinctive monopoly of 
man—was next treated, and then the eye- 
brows and the ears, the musical hearers 
listening most intently as it was explained 
that owing to sound waves being round, this 
form should be found in a good musical ear. 

At the close of his address he gave, 
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among others, a delineation of the popular 
Superintendent, Mr. John Dollwood, and 
despite the Father Christmas beard, the de- 
lineation was strikingly successful, even to 
one or two little peculiarities which are 
usually associated with such a _ strong, 
healthy, robust character such as the genial 
and well-beloved Superintendent possesses. 

So successful was the delineation that it 
was noticed that no other officer of the soci- 
ety accepted the offer, one giving as his 
reason that he was afraid that instead of the 
officers managing the members, the members 
would manage the officers, owing to their 
weak points becoming known. 

Hearty and enthusiastic thanks were 
moved and seconded by Messrs Bradstreet 
and Forster to Mr. Stocker for his excel- 
lent, witty, and helpful lecture, and of con- 
gratulation to the society that they pos- 
sessed such a friend as. Mr. John Asals, 
through whose kind instrumentality Mr. 
Stocker had come. 

The lecturer, in replying, stated that the 
audience had been the most attentive that 
he had ever had, and now the officers are 
saying that the members “want more,” and 
they are determined that this wish shall be 
gratified, for not till then will they be sat- 
isfied. 


y/ 
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THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, 
LONDON. 


During the month lectures have been 
given in connection with various societies 
by Mr. G. Wilkins, Mr. A. Dayes, and by 
Mr. D. T. Elliott. 

The students’ monthly meetings are held 
on the last Tuesday evening in the month. 

The Fowler Institute, London, opens its 
Autumn Session in September. 

H. D. McDowell has been lecturing at 
Splitlog, Mo., but intends to return to Tex- 
as in September, where he finds many peo- 
ple interested in Phrenological Literature. 





We have heard from the following Phre- 
nologists who are giving examinations and 
lectures : 

C. A. Hewes, Albany, N. Y.; P. H. 
Flanigan, Providence, R. I.; E. A. Bradley, 
Eagle Lake, Minn.; W. J. Cluin, Water- 
town, Wis.; J. M. Fitzgerald, Chicago, III. ; 
Allen Haddock, San Francisco; John L. 
Capen, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. Mus- 
grove, Blackpool, England; M. Tope, Bow- 
erston, 0.; Collin Green, Oglesby, Texas; 
H. W. Smitn, Lake Preston, 8. Dak. 

John Barrowman, class of 1903, is now 
in Glascow, Scotland. 


NOTICE, 


The first meeting of the American Insti- 
tute-of Phrenology will be held on Septem- 
ber 7th. Friends must keep this date in 
remembrance. 


SENSE AND NONSENSE. 
COMPLETED PROVERBS. 
By L. deMatthewman. 


“Put your shoulder to the wheel,” if 
you cannot get some fool to do it for you! 
“There’s many a slip ’twixt’’ the cradle 
and the grave. 
“Silence answers much,” but in a lan- 
guage not generally understood. 
“Everyone of us getteth his desert, 
somewhow, somewhen, somewhere,” but 
how, when or where, God alone knows. 
_ “Wisdom is a defense,” lack of it offen- 
sive. 
“A fool and his money are soon parted,” 
when the fool has friends. 


UNSTABLE CRITICISM. 


First Actor: “ What do you think of 
Macready Barnestormer’s performance of 
Hamlet? ” 

Second Actor: ‘“ Uncommonly good, 
dear boy, splendid.” 

First Actor: “ H’m. He says your Ham- 
let is the most antiquated thing he’s ever 
seen in life outside a penny gaff.” 

Second Actor: “Ha! Well, no doubt 
we’re both wrong.”—London “ Judy.” 


An orator at one of the university 
unions bore off the palm of merit when 
he declared that “the British lion, 
whether it is roaming the deserts of 
India or climbing the forests of Canada, 
will not draw in its horns or retire into 
its shell.” 


“Hello, Smith; suppose a man marries 
his first wife’s stepsister’s aunt, what re- 
lation is he to her?” 

“ First — wife — um — step-aunt — er 
—let me see; I don’t know.” 

Bright fellow: ‘ He’s her husband.” 


REALISM. 


It is said that a certain young lady in 
a certain printing-office has a_ special 
talent for drawing. One day she drew 
the picture of a hen so true to life that 
when she threw it into the waste-basket 
it laid there.—‘‘ The Lyre.” 


USUAL. 


Conductor (to stranger in New York): 
“Did you want to get off at Fiftieth 
Street? ” 

Stranger: “ Yes.” 

Conductor: ‘ Well, step off at the next 
corner and walk back ten _ blocks.”— 
“ Life.” 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros. 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 


able to the order of 














THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
oe eaeeee to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS wil! be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wales the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature’—San Franciseo.—For 
June contains an article by the editor, Allen 
Haddock, on the Rey. A. Drahms, Chaplain 
of the State Prison, San Quentin, Cal. We 
are glad that Mr. Haddock has had the 
opportunity of seeing this influential and 
unique personality. A few months ago we 
had the pleasure of reviewing his new book 
on his work, and we consider he is doing a 
noble work in humanizing and saving many 
lives from ruin by his practical understand- 
ing of Phrenology. 

Mr. Holt writes on “What Is Prophecy 
or Suggestion”? Other interesting articles 
fill this journal to overflowing with good 
things. 

“Review of Reviews’—New York.—Has 
an article on “The Coming Presidential Con- 
test,” among other interesting articles. 

“Suggestion”—Chicago.—Contains an ar- 
ticle on “Subconscious Health Centres,” by 


All remittances should be made pay- 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


ef 


Albert B. Olston. The writer of this article 
says, “There is to-day a greater need of a 
more rational mental hygiene than ever be- 
fore.” “Suggestion in the Cure of Con- 
sumption,” by Dr. Elisecu, and “X-Ray 
Phrenology and Surgery,” by Prof. J. M. 
Fitzgerald; “Physic Forces,’ by Dr. C. O. 
Sahler, are interesting original contribu- 
tions. 

“Human Culture”—Chicago.—Contains 
many articles that are bright and telling, 
and several illustrations that are able to 
impress its readers at once with the logic of 
the words that accompany them. 

“The Popular Phrenologist’”—London.— 
Contains an article by James Webb on “The 
Educational Side of Phrenology,” and Mr. 
Severn continues his sketches of public men. 

“Ye Quaint Magazine’”—Boston.—‘The 
Electricity of Health” is an editorial of 
some general interest, especially now that 
we have various methods of storing and 
using this wonderful force. 

“Lippincott’s Magazine’—Philadelphia.— 
Contains nine pleasant short stories of 
agreeable variety. A new series, called 
“Popular Papers,” are four in number, one 
being a readable bit of natural history on 
“Spider Webs and the Brains Behind,” by 
Frank H. Sweet, which is short and to the 
point. 

“Dispatch Leader”—Michigan.—Is a _re- 
spectable little paper of eight pages, but it 
is astonishing—through the editor’s con- 
trivance—how much is crowded into its 
pages. 

“The Providence Eagle’—Providence.— 
Is a newsy local paper, and one that every- 
one can find something to interest him with- 
out looking through a world of advertise- 
ments, as is the case with so many papers 
gotten up for the advertisement side of the 
business transaction. 

“Health, Physical Culture, and Hygiene” 
—New York.—Contains an opening article 
on outdoor games for girls, and is appropri- 
ate for this season of the year. Dr. Ellen 
Goodell Smith writes an article on “Olive 
Oil,” and its use. 

“The Buffalo Christian Advocate”—Buf- 
falo.—Is conducted on much the same plan 
as several religious papers bearing the 
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name of Christian Advocate in the country, 
and well edited. 

“The Cedar Spring Clipper”—Michigan.— 
Is an excellent little paper containing an 
illustrated article on the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion; also short State items and Michigan 
matters boiled down to an essence. 

“The Philosophical Journal”—San Fran- 
cisco.—Contains many interesting features 
in the occult line of thought. 

“The Long Island Traveller”—Southold, 
New York.—Contains an article on “Curious 
Things in China,” which are to be seen in 
the St. Louis Exposition. Another article 
on “Uncle Sam’s Wonders” gives an account 
of what all the executive departments have 
sent of their treasures to the World’s Fair. 

“The American Medical Journal’—St. 
Louis.—Contains an original article on 
Pneumonia, by Dr. T. J. Daniel; one on 
Acute Appendicitis is also interesting. 

“The Gainsborough Sentinel’—Tennessee. 
—tThis paper contains interesting notes on 
events taking place at North Springs, Ivy 
Gap, Granville, Millereek, Fort Blount, 
among other places of the neighborhood, 
and it reaches an extensive population. 

“The Gospel Messenger’”—lIllinois.—Re- 
ports on the World’s Sunday-school Conven- 
tion in Jerusalem, which must be a very in- 
teresting gathering. 

“The Eldon Advertiser’—Eldon, Mo.— 
This paper contains news concerning the 
State of Missouri, and in a recent number 
published the portrait of Mrs. Frederick 
Schoff, President of the National Congress of 
Mothers, and is a champion of the children. 
She is a Philadelphian and has seven chil- 
dren of her own, to whom she is devoted. 
This paper is well edited. 

“The Club Woman”—New York.—This is 
an enterprising magazine of considerable 
moment to women, and is doing excellent 
work. 

“Toilettes’—New York.—Is an _ interest- 
ing magazine for ladies, and its ingenuity 
is the striking of its success. 

“Madame’—Indianapolis, Ind.—Contains 
an article, “Why More Women Attend 
Church than Men,” by Stephen A. Northrop, 
Pastor of the First Baptist Church. It is 
an interesting article, and well worth a care- 
ful perusal. 

“Concord”—The Journal of International 
Arbitration and Peace Association, London, 
Eng.—It mentions the arrangements that 
have been made to hold England’s first Na- 
tional Peace Congress in Manchester, which 
was to be held on June 22 and 23. At the 
twelfth Universal Peace Congress held at 
Rouen in September, 1903, a resolution was 
adopted as follows: The Congress expresses 
the hope that, as the International Con- 
gresses are still to be held annually, Na- 
tional Congresses should be held previously 
to prepare for the International Congresses, 
and assist in the National Propaganda. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“Wedlock,” by S. R. Wells, has passed 
through many editions, but the matter 
contained in this wonderful book is par- 
ticularly adapted to the rising generation. 
The subjects of love, courtship and mar- 
riage are dealt with, being a practical guide 
to all the relations of happy wedlock. 
Price, $1.50. 

With a knowledge of “The Tempera- 
ments” it is more easy and accurate to 
understand the characteristics of individ- 
uals. This is a title of a book by D. H. 
Jacques, M.D., with an introduction by 
H. 8S. Drayton, M.D. It tells how to cul- 
tivate and restrain temperamental ten- 
dencies, and is a work which should be 
in the hands of every student of human 
nature. Price, $1.50. 

“History of Salem Witchcraft,” a _ re- 
view of Charles W. Upham’s great work, 
from the Edinburgh “Review,” with notes 
by Samuel R. Wells, and contains also 
“The Planchette Mystery, Spiritualism,” 
by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, and “Dr. 
Doddridge’s Dream.” Price, $1.00. 

“Self-Instructor in Phrenology and Phy- 
siology,” with new illustrations. It is much 
better than before, and has reached the 
phenomenal sale of over 500,000 copies. 
The organic conditions which indicate aor 
acter are stated in this work in a con- 
densed and attractive style. Each of the 
faculties is described in seven degrees of 
development, and the most prominent or 
likely combinations are given, with the 
characters naturally resulting from such 
combination. As a chart for giving de- 
lineations it is unsurpassed. Price, $1.00. 

“Mental Science” is selling well, and 
another edition has been bound. The fol- 
lowing from a daily paper here, talks 
plainly: Price, 30 cents. 

Mrs. Commelin has written a book of 
“Poems,” the edition of which is exhausted, 
and her later one, “Of Such is the King- 
dom,” received more than sixty press no- 
tices of great praise. A tribute to the 
uniform quality of these poems is in the 
fact that especial attention is given by 
different papers to different poems. While 
the “Review of Reviews” mentions that 
“Some of its sonnets and lyrics are of com- 
mendable quality,” the “New York Ob- 
server” stated that if the author had 
written nothing else but her lines about 
the children, she would deserve to be ranked 
with the poets, adding that it is a sweet 
and tender poem about them. The book 
would be a valuable addition to any library, 
said the “Overland Monthly,” and tributes 
to special poems, such as “The Poet’s 
Gift,” “Life,’ “Poems in Sorrow,” “The 
Light Within,” “One Soul,” have been 
printed in prominent papers. Price, $1.50. 
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“Child study is at last receiving the at- 
tention it deserves. It seems strange that 
for years the leaders of the intellectual 
world devoted unlimited time to quarrel- 
ing over studies and courses, books and 
gave a second’s consideration to the com- 
plex and wonderful nature of the child 
for whose benefit all their wrangling and 
labor were supposed to be employed. 
Among the many scholarly philanthropists 
who have brought about this change, Miss 
Jessie A. Fowler, of this city, holds a de- 
servedly high position. She has studied 
the matter herself with rare skill and 
assiduity, and has contributed many mono- 
graphs of value to the literature of the 
subject. Her last work is ‘ Manual of 
Mental Science for Teachers and Students; 
or, Childhood—Its Character and Culture.’ 
In this thoughtful venture she applies the 
latest discoveries in phrenology, craniology, 
and psychology to the education of chil- 
dren. She points out the necessity of study- 
ing the skull as well as the mind of the 
scholar, so as to obtain a better knowledge 
of the brain within. She shows the varying 
action of temperaments and the differences 
arising from the relativity of groups of 
faculties. She calls attention to the action 
of the mind upon the body, out of which 
observers have constructed systems of phy- 
siognomy. Miss Fowler is an expert anat- 
omist and cranioscopist, so that her work 
has the merit of being precise and scientific. 
She makes a good base for her theories, 
and always enjoys her reader’s respect and 
admiration, if not his assent to her propo- 
sitions.” Price, $1.00. 


“How to Study Strangers by Tempera- 
ment, Face and Head” (sequel to “Heads 
and Faces”). This is a new department 
in character study. Mr. Sizer has made 
a book which will find wide reading. He 
presents man in so many and such varied 
lights that all he says is interesting. It 
is remarkable for simplicity and force, and 
is specially interesting in its character 
studies, most of whom are people eminent 
in their individual spheres, and the work 
possesses real interest to the students of 
human nature character. Price, $1.50. 


The fifth work of Anna Oleott Comme- 
lin, “Not In It,” is a story on the subject 
of the uncertainty of present money con- 
ditions, even with the best provisions of 
human foresight. “It is,” says “The 
Standard Union,” of Brooklyn, “of  sin- 
cere purpose, of excellent ideals, and evi- 
dently written with the desire to inspire 
and develop a higher thought and life. To 
say that ‘Not In It’ is a book of mysticism 
and socialism might, perhaps, be taking it 
too seriously, but certainly its lines run 
into the debatable country in which those 
themes find largest development.” Price, 
75 cents. 
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DR. GEORGE I. MACLEOD IN EASTON. 
(From the Easton Daily Free Press.) 


Dr. George I. MacLeod, of Philadelphia, 
secretary of the board of committee on 
lunacy, visited Dr. C. Spencer Kinney on 
Wednesday, and made an official inspection 
of the Easton Sanitarium, spending the 
whole afternoon there. He expressed him- 
self, upon leaving, as being exceedingly well 
pleased with the accommodations and care 
given the patients throughout the three 
buildings. 


MONEY WINNING PROPOSITION needs 
good agents. If you are willing to work 
faithfully, our easy selling line of mining 
securities will bring you great success. 
Write to-day. Address, Dr. H. A. MuMAw, 
Elkhart, ind. 


MINING STOCKS that almost sell them- 
selves and an exclusive territory, will bring 
you more money than you can make any 
other way. Write at once and secure terri- 
tory. Address, 

Dr. H. A. Mumaw, Elkhart, Ind. 


THE VALUE OF BREVITY. 
By the Rev. NELSON BURDICK CHESTER. 


“Let is be grateful to writers for what is 
left in the inkstand: 

When to leave off is an art only attained 
by few.” LONGFELLOW 


It is said of Von Moltke that he “knew 
how to be silent in seven languages.” There 
are men who do not know how to speak, 
and it is a pity, for they are often men of 
intelligence and deep thought. But more 
damage is wrought by men who do not 
know how to refrain from utterance or when 
to stop. Many a good story is spoiled be- 
caus: the narrator cannot distinguish be- 
tween the essential and the unimportant 
details. The hearer is wearied and con- 
fused before the point is reached. 

Many a good sermon is spoiled by weari- 
some repetition and useless padding. A 
country elder once gave forcible if not poet- 
ie expression to this idea in criticism of a 
prolix discourse to which he had just lis- 
tened: “That man reminds me of a cow 
that will give a good pail of milk, and then 
kick it all over!” Dr. Cuyler gives us in 
part the secret of his long success as a 
Gospel preacher when he says: “I have done 
many foolish things, and some wrong things, 
but by the grace of God, I have never done 
a long thing.” 

It is sometimes assumed that the modern 
demand for short sermons is entirely un- 
reasonable, and a sign of the decay of 
religious interest. On the contrary, it may 
be just the reverse. There is more intelli- 
gence in our congregations than there was 
in those of a half a century ago, or at any 
rate knowledge is now more widely dis- 
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tributed. Many things may therefore be 
omitted as already understood. We have 
a more vivid sense of the importance of 
time than the fathers had. We are busier 
in Christian work, as well as in the business 
of the world. 

One of the elements of business success 
is the condensation of conversations and let- 
ters into the smallest number of words that 
will convey the meaning. Mr. Moody said 
truly: “When men are putting the former 
letter of four pages into a ten-word tele- 
gram, they will not tolerate long sermons.” 
He who would speak or write effectively on 
any subject, secular or religious, must know 
how to express himself clearly, forcibly and 
briefly, or as another has expressed it, he 
must know “the divine art of letting go.” 
Otherwise he is likely to undo in the last 
fifteen minutes all that he had accom- 
plished in the first half hour, and to darken 
counsel by words without knowledge. 

Caldwell, N. J. 


The foregoing illustrates the value of a 
work on Elocution, and we can confidently 
recommend “Elocution and Oratory,” by 
Rev. Thos. A. Hyde. Price, $2. Fowler & 
Wells Co. 

WHAT THEY SAY. 

“I wish to thank you for the copy of 
Hyde’s “Elocution and Oratory,” and to say 
that the work is excellent. The system ap- 
peals most forcibly to my mind, and I pur- 
pose having my university students use it.” 

L. A. K. (Toronto, Can.). 


————_e————_ - 


In response to the daily inquiries for in- 
struction at The American Institute of 
Phrenology, we would urge upon all candi- 
dates purposing to be with us on the 7th 
of September to give earnest attention to 
home study. The coming session will be an 
important one. A large field is opening 
for the Phrenologists who have acquired 
thorough knowledge in the science and art 
of phrenology. 

“Rational Physical Culture,” by C. F. 
McGuire, M.D. Price. 25 cents. The 
“Brooklyn Medical Journal” says: “It is 
well adapted for the guidance of anyone, 
medical or unmedical, and it is greatly to 
be hoped that it will have a wide circu- 
lation.” 

“The Better Way.” An appeal to men 
in behalf of human culture through a wiser 
parentage. By A. E. Newton. Price, by 
mail, 25 cents. 

“Sexual Physiology.” A scientific and 
popular exposition of the fundamental prob- 
lems in sociology. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 
Price, by mail, $2.00. 

“Fruit and Bread.” By Gustave Schlick- 
eysen. Translated from the German. By 
M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 250 pp. Price, by 
mail, $1.00. 


“Horace Mann: A View of His Life and 
Its Meaning.” A memorial address. By 
J. B. Weston, D.D. 12mo, 24 pp. Paper, 
10 cents. 

“How to Paint: A Complete Compendium 
ot the Art.” Designed for the use of the 
tradesman, mechanic, merchant, and farmer, 
and to guide the professional painter. By 
F. B. Gardener. 18mo, 126 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00 

“How to Conduct a Public Meeting; or, 
The Chairman’s Guide for Conducting Meet- 
ings, Public and Private, According to the 
Best Parliamentary Rules.” With rules of 
order, etc. 12mo, 30 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

“In a Nutshell.” Suggestions to Ameri- 
can College Students. 12mo, 178 pp. Ex- 
tra cloth, full gilt, 75 cents. Filled with 
the information that all students so much 
need in regard to the care of their physical 
and mental health. 

“The Causes of the Decay of Teeth.” By 
C. S. Weeks, dentist. 12mo, 24 pp. Paper, 
10 cents. 

“How to Raise Fruits.” A handbook 
being a guide to the cultivation and man- 
agement of fruit trees, and of grapes and 
small fruits. With descriptions of the best 
and most popular varieties. Illustrations 
by T. Gregg. Cloth, $1.00. A book which 
should be owned by every person who owns 
a rod of available land, and it will pro- 
mote success where now there is nothing 
but failure. It tells of the cost, how to 
plant, how to trim, how to transplant, lo- 
eation, soil, selection, diseases, insects, 
borers, blight, cultivation, manuring, layer- 
ing, budding, grafting, ete. It is a most 
complete guide to small-fruit culture, with 
many illustrations and descriptions of the 
latest varieties. 

“A Natural Method of Physical Train- 
ing.” Making muscle and reducing flesh 
without dieting or apparatus. Illustrated. 
By Edwin Checkley. Price, $1.50. 

“Hygiene of the Brain and the Cure of 
Nervousness.” By Dr. M. L. Holbrook. 
Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“Eating for Strength.” By M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“Parturition Without Pain.” <A code of 
directions for avoiding most of the pains 
and dangers of child-bearing. By M. L. 
Holbrook, M.D. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“The Family Physician.” A Ready Pre- 
seriber and Hygienic Adviser. With refer- 
ence to the Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
Treatment of Diseases, Accidents, and Cas- 
ualties of every kind. With a Glossary and 
a copious Index. By Joel Shew, M.D. 816 
pages. 279 illustrations. Price, cloth, $3. 
The remedies used are hygienic and the di- 
rections are given for home treatment, which 
will, in the majority of cases, enable the 
reader to avoid the necessity of calling a 
physician, and the laws of life and health 
are made so plain as to enable one to avoid 
sickness and the infirmities which come 
from a violation of the conditions of health. 
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NO TWO HEADS ARE 
EXACTLY ALIKE. 


Observe the Contrasts in these Heads 





---" aes 





Outline Profiles of diflerent shaped Heads. 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno, the Stoic 3. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip 11, of Spain, a tyrant. 





Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain, 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 
in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness, 

Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 

Wealth and Leasure 
wil, find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 

Parents will be shown how 
to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 


int« llectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
eal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chr rts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications, 





HOW TO STUDY 
STRANGERS 


BY! 


Temperament 
Face and Head 








and uses. 


on character. 


culture. 


Tracy, etc. 


368 pages. 





6¢Mr.. Sizer has made a 
book which will find wide 


many and such varied lights 
that all that he says is inter- 
esting." —N. Y. Times. 


6¢ Remarkable for sim- 
plicity and force,”’—P4ila- 
delphia Press. 


“The work is specially 

interesting in its character 

| studies, most of whom are 

people eminent in their 

individual spheres.’’— 
{ Evangelical Messenger. 


relation to the brain. 
thin by brain activity. A new facial 
angle. Temperament: its influence 
Benefactors of man- 
kind. Literary and business success. 
Talent and culture. 

peculiar organizations. 
toric characters. 
Child culture. 
studies of Bill Nye, Lucy Stone, 
Marshall P. Wilder, Gen. B. F. 
Profession of Law, 
Science, Ministry, etc., etc. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


315 ILLUSTRATIONS 





reading.” — N.Y. World. | 


‘* He presents man in so | 


By NELSON SIZER 
Cloth, $1.50 


NEW departure in “Character 
Study.” Brain: its structure 


The skull and its 


Skull made 


Varied and 
Great his- 
Capacity and 


Character 


8vo, 


** Possesses real interest 
to students of human char- 
acter.’” — Philadelphia 
Call. 


‘« The study of tempera- 
ment is exhaustive and a 
notable addition to liter- 
ature of human physiol- 


| ogy.” — Columbus, 0O., 
Dispatch. 


‘<Furnishes helpful hints 
to deal with strangers.’’— 


Spring field, Mass., Union, 


‘*Eminently practical in 
its teachings.’’— Chatta- 
nooga Daily News. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York 
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8 ADVERTISEMENTS 





The Head and Face a 


ltirror of 
the [lind 


Ingumigs are often made whether we can 
give a satisfactory examination from photo- 


——. 
housands of people would be glad to 
obtain from us a careful delineation of char- 
acter and talents, but they live so far away 
from our office that they cannot incur the 
expense of coming. Such will be glad to 
know that theycan procure, for the purpose, 
properly prepared photographs, with all the 
required measurements, and then receive 
from us a phrenological examination with 
advice as to proper occupation or choice of 
a business partner or life companion. 

Ladies and gentlemen come to us with 

hotographs of candidates for marriage; 

hens and mothers do the same in behalf of 
their sons and daughters, and we have the 
thanks of many whom we have saved from 
much unhappiness. 

Write for ‘“ Mirror of the Mind,” which 
gives terms and full information. Addrees 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, NEW YORK 


Reinhold’s Nature Cure Sanitarium and 
Physical Culture Home 


At 825 Grove St.,San Francisco, Cal., the ‘‘City of Roses,” 
in ‘‘The Sunny South.” Application, a veritable treat, 
In August, 1901, we publicly suggested that a committee 
select test cases of any disease, we treat them gratis, sub- 
ject to a ForFEITURE oF $1,000. We relieve all usually 
deemed incurable. No drugs, no knife. Room, board, and 
treatment, p. 4 weeks, $78; p 12 weeks, $198. Dr, Rein- 
hold’s Book, ‘‘ Nature vs. Drugs,” 569 pp., illustrated, 
$2.50; ‘‘ Facial Diacnosis,”’ illustrated, $2; ‘* Cure of Con- 
sumption,” $3; ‘‘ Our Methods of Cure,” 75 cents. 


G personality from handwriting. Good and 








of character and 





bad qualities noted, fatal defects pointed 

out and possibilities revealed. Send 50 cents 
and specimen of handwriting. 

HENRY RICE, Graphologist 

1927 Madison Avenue ew York 












A New Poster 


Size, 19 x 24 inches 
Just the thing for Lecturers 


to use in billing a town or 
village, or for evening enter- 
tainment. Space left for 
date and name of lecturer. 
Printed on good paper, and 
for sale at 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York 











Send 5 cents in stamps for 
TWO SAMPLE COPIES OF 


HUMAN NATURE 


A Live Phrenological Magazine 





50 cents per Year 


Prof. ALLEN HADDOCK, Phrenologist, 
is the Editor and Publisher 


1020 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 

In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 

Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 


Board, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 





EVERY HOME NEEDS THE 


Character 
Builder 


A 32-page monthly magazine, devoted to 
Health, Personal Purity, Human Nature, 
and General Education. It hasa Children’s 
Department and contains something of 
interest for everybody. Subscription price, 
50 cents per year. 


Every parent and teacher should read 
Child Culture and Educational Problems. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Every boy should read ‘‘A Plain Talk to 
Boys on Things a Boy Should Know,’ 
by N. N. Riddell. Price, 10 cents. 


All of the above will be sent for 85 cents 


Address HUTIAN CULTURE PUB. CO. 
Salt Lake, Utah 





Im writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy. At list prices these amount to $18.75. The set will be sent for $13.00, 
Express collect. 


The Student’s Set 


For 1904 








The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
192 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FowueR. Cloth, $1.00. 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Jacques, M.D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 
With upwards of one hundred divisions, in 
china. Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. Itisa perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5.00. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ‘‘Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. ByS. R. WELLS. 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FOWLER. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
GEo. COMBE. With portrait. Bound in Cloth, 
$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional, By 

Tuomas A. and WILLIAM HyDE. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the en me closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would ‘excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HOL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00. 





Jor which I enclose $13.00. 
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Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St., New York 
Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75], 


Express Address Name.... 
Post Office....... (84st eKC TOs bese nses 
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L) ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A hristian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, Nort Water Gar, Monrok Co., Pa, 
CREST VIEW SANATORIUM THE EASTON SANITARIUM 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, 
| 
| 











GREENWICH, CONN. EASTON, PA. 
* i Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
Correspondence solicited. place any mortal or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 
H. M. Hitcucock, M.D., Prop. home where they can receive good care, and 
H should visit Easton before making 
arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
the Middletown wd Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 
. 1661. For circulars address 


Cc. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 








MSS. WANTED — Thousands of men and women 


have undeveloped talent tor 

writing stories, poems, sketches, etc. We criticise, edit, and put | 
literary matter in shape for publication. Send any manuscript of | 
not more than 4,000 wor Is, and §0 cents (silver) for our work and 
trouble ; we guarantee a market for everything of merit. No atten- 
tion paid to postal cards and curiosity seekers. We are “on the 











J. M. FITZGERALD 











Square "’ and mean business. Address Phrenologist 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE More than 2,000 Chicago references 
515 Sixth St., N.W.. Washington, D.C. | Suite 1405-8 
MAZDAZNAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF DIETETICS 126 State Street, Chicago 
AND HOME COOK BOOK | Send ~ as mc 





Cooked and Uncooked Foods 


What to Eat and How to Eat it 
Pick out what’s best; Nature will do the rest. arp oin 


Send us your name and address, and we will send you our descrip- 
tive meng free with a sample copy of our magazine, THE 


MAZDAZNAN, a monthly magazine of Modern Thought for can be kept on Dixon’s American Gra aphite 


Menta nt and Physical Development. 


THE MAZDAZNAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
8016-18 Lake Park Avenue, Dept. 8, CHICAGO, ILL, 


CHILDREN 
TEETHING 


ins %o has heen used for 

Mr S. W low S by eMILLIONS ri | 

Soothing Syrup w. FOR 

THEIRGHILDRER 

WHILE TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUC- 

CESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, C 


Pencils without breaking 


in stamps for samples worth double the money. 








FREE to. F.A. M. A beau- 
tiful Masonic Calendar, also 
large Catalogue of Masonic 
books and goods with bottom 

rices. Regalia, Jewels, 

adges, Pins, Charms, and 
Lodge Supplies. Beware of 
spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Ma- 
sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
wav, New ‘York City. 








WIND COLtc dis the BEST REMEDY — a 
FOR DIARRHEA. : 4. YE QUAINT REAGAZINE 
So Dawe ae eo xl ODD, QUEER anv CURIOUS 


worse. Unusual Stories, Quaint Happenings, 


Strange Experiences, Odd Advertise= 
ments. Fortunate and Unfortunate Days 
of each month, carefully prepared 


== , ~ 4 EXPERT ASTROLOGER. 
3-1, magazine is profusely illustrated 
¥ with half-tone pictures of poculier things, 
ple, places, curious and comical situa- 


is a practical home magazine devoted .~ feriicy LIBERAL RIZES ARE GIVEN 
to suggestive therapeutics, hypnotism, Every SEARLY subscriber is given 


psychic research, and the application of AN AS T ROLOCICAL 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 





he principles of the New Psychology for DELINEATION FREE 
health, happiness, and success. Not a ready printed affair, but one made expressly for 

TEN CENTS A Copy. $1.00 PER YEAR p eee pn ° TRI cur end place if know 
Foreign, 6 shillings Positively no free cop + TRIAL TRIP 10 CTS, 

Sample copy sent upon receipt of postal. Send your QUAINT PUBLISHING Co, 

friend’s name also. Room 22, 7 St. PaulStreet, Boston, Mass, 


SUGGESTION tells how to be healthy without medicine. 


HERBERT D. PARKYN, M.D.,C.M. A New Design in Callipers 


Editor These are used for measuring heads in various ways, 

SUGGESTION PUBLISHING CO. as from the opening of the ear to the location of any 

4020 Drexel Boulevard CHICAGO, ILL. given organ, also the width or length of the head. 
OFFICE OF PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL PRICE, $2.50 





Im writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 


They write smoothest and Test _ * y Ask your 
dealer for DI XON'S PENCILS, or mention 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE co. » Jersey City, M. J. 
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The Great Invention That 


EDS ENTIRE FAMILy 
IN Goop HEALTH 


GOOD HEALTH without the aid of drugs Is a problem now easilysolved, 
thanks to the great discovery of Chas. A. Tyrrell, M. D. 
NEARLY all diseases arise from a clogging of the colon (large intestine) with 
impure waste matter, stopping the entire drainage of thesystem. Disease 
and suffering immediately follow. Dr. Tyrrell has proven that the onlyrational 
way to cleanse the human sewer is by flushing the colon with antiseptic 
water and the only logical method of taking the Internal Bath is by 
meansof the J. B. L, Cascade. This treatment is recommended by Phy- 
sicians in every pert of the world. The J. B. L. Cascade Treatment eradi- ' 
Cates the cause cf disease thus making the cure permanent. Readily cures 
Constipation, Dyspepsia, Headache, Liver and Stomach Troubles, 
Appendicitis, Typhoid and Malaria) Diseases. One Cascade will 
save hundreds of dollars yearly on druggists’ and doctors’ bills, 
Fverv person sick or well should send for our pamphlet ‘‘The What, 
The Why, The Way.’ It gives the secret of perfect health and it is 
FREE with our 30-day offer to the readers of 
TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Dept. 109W, 1562 Broadway, N.Y, 
rey INCORPORATED UNDER LAWS OF NEW YORK STATE 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY OF “HEALTH? FOREMOST HEALTH& PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE. 
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Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of 100 divisions, in china. Newly 
discovered organs are added, and the old organs 
have. been subdivided to indicate the various phases 
of action which many of them assume. It is a 
perfect model, beautiful as a work of art, and is 
undoubtedly the latest contribution to Phrenological 
Science, and the most complete bust ever published. 








Price, $5.00. Express 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d Street, New York 














LIFE SCIENCE teaches new and powerful system 
ofself-culture, mind-training, self- 
SOCIA i ISM help, and physical, intuitional,and 
THE CREATEST QUESTION of the 
GREATEST ACE of HISTORY 
Study it by Correspondence 
Three Dollars for ten weeks’ instruction ; Five Dollars 


for one year. Address American Socialist College, 
209 Sedgwick Building, Wichita, Kansas. 


- The Pittsburg, Pa. 
Christian Advocate 


now claims a circulation of over thirty- 
two thousand, and is unexcelled as an ad- 
vertising medium. It is a large 32-page 
aper, and is furnished at the low price of 
yn per year. Sample copies free. 





emotional development; gives key to many mysteries and 
powers, also secrets of personal influence, inspiration, mastery, 
achievement, h i and self-exr ion; based on important, 





original, scientific discovery; explains cause of life, creation, sex, 
heredity, destiny, attraction, human and cosmical evolution, social- 
ism, sleep, insanity, death, after-death states, reincarnation, im- 
mortality—in fact shows how life’s laws unfold within man and 
throughout nature; distinctively Emersonian; intensely prac- 
tical, helpful, and interesting. Published, complete in 52 books, 
with special helps, and 832 test-questions for review. Sent —F 
where, postpaid, ‘‘on approval, ’ for $1.00 down and $1.00 monthly 
for twelve months. Send to Ernest Yates Loomis, Inwood, N.Y. City 


The World’s New Thought Journal 
NOW 

A Journal of Affirmation. HENRY HARRISON 
BROWN, Editor. $1.00 per year. 

With the Phrenological Journal and Science of 
Health, $1.50 per year. This offer holds good for 
six months, 

FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street 





New York 





“THE DIAGNOSIS FROM THE EYE” 





harmonious life, 


In his long and laborious struggle for mental and physical freedom man will cheer- 
fully welcome a book that is written to free him from the letters which, as the remains 
of a dark and barbarous age, still firmly grasp his body and mind. This book, 
‘¢The Diagnosis from the Eye,’’ deals with a wonderful discovery by which 
everybody with but little gift of observation will become able to diagnose from the iris of 
the eye alone his inherited and acquired tendencies toward health and disease, the 
effects which accidents, operations, poisonous drugs and medicines, stimulants and 
narcotics have had on his system. 

But more than this, the book teaches also bow to cure disease, to heal injuries, and 
to keep well and vigorous by the simple methods which nature employs throughout the 
organic world: it brings a message of hope and health to all who suffer from the per- 
nicious practices of a pseudo-science; it lightens the way that leads to a happy and 


‘‘The Diagnosis from the Eye"’ is written ina plainand popular language and contains 


150 pages With 72 original illustrations, fully explaining this wonderful art, which will be 
a revelation to you. CLOTH, PREPAID, $2.00. 


THE FOUNDATION 4A Guide to Health, Wealth, 


and Freedom :: :: 3: 3: 3: 





OF ALL REFORM By oTTo CARQUE 





1. Man’s Position in Nature 





is a most helpful, instructive, and highly interesting treatise on the diet question, eluci- 
dating many points hitherto neglected in dealing with this important,problem. It con- 
tains the following chapters}:z) 


[8. The Raw Food Question? 


2.i,Chemistry and Physiology of Nutrition 4. The Superiority of the Frutarian Diet 
5. Diet-Reform, the Ultimate Solution of the Social and Economical Problems 
6. The Ethics of Diet Reform 


The book contains 100 pages, complete analysis of 40 food-products, raw food dietary for one week, and 
many other valuable features. CLOTH, PREPAID, 50 cts. PAPER, 25 cts. Circulars FREE. 


KOSMOS PUBLISHING CO. 


Suite 10—765 North Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Walter Sanitariu 


The Original 
WERNERSVILLE 
SANITARIUM 


Nearest, largest, best, it has its own Post-office, Walters Park, Pa. 
Avoid delays; do not address Wernersville. Illustrated booklet. 





YOU CAN’T BE SICK 





in body, mind, or spirit when once you've read and 
realized ‘* Return to Nature.”’ I don’t knowanother 
book in the world that solves the whole health question 
so conspicuously as this one does ; and a part of my busi- 
ness is handling the World’s best literature on Health, 
Success, and Happiness. Of course you’ve outgrown 
drugs. Perhaps you’ve followed some one or more 
branches of the Nature Cure: Raw Food, Hydropathy, 
Massage, Physical Culture, or Suggestion. You certainly 
believe more or less in the Nature Cure. SoI want to tell 
**Return to Nature” is as far 
ature Cure as Nature Cure is in 
advance of Drugs. It unfolds a system of home 
treatment that is absolutely unique—in its simplicity, 
economy, certainty, safety, and delight. You'll be hap- 
Frere merely healthier—from the very first trial. 
our doubts, your cares, your worries—as well as your ail- 
ments—will simply meit away, never to reappear. 
know, because we’re proving it wherever “ Return to 
Nature ”’ is being tried. I’d like to be more explicit, but 
there isn’t space. A little circular tells just what and 
why and how “ Return to Nature” regenerates. Won't 
you ag it? Astamp bringsit. The book costs $2.00 
an 


Anybody interested 10 cents’ worth would receive 
several bits of Health literature—including a copy of my 
magazine, with a catalogue of delicious Foods, inspiring 
Books, and the like. I hope you’re that body. 





BENEDICT LUST, Naturopath 
124 East 59th St., New York City 
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in our big 





_ TELEPATHY 
What it resi ese tr ag oe 


By R. DIMSADALE STOCKER 


‘* The conclusion seems to be irresistible, 
that the fine senses do not exhaust the means 
by which knowledge may enter the mind ; in 
other words, the investigator seems to be 
driven to the conclusion that thought trans- 
ference must now be included among scien- 
tifically proved facts.".—Ep. BENNETT in the 
Society for Psychical Research. 

Price, 40 Cents 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, - NEW YORK 


WA NTE » Men and women to join 


The Altruist Commu- 

nity, in and near St. Louis, which provides 

a permanent home and employment for its 

members. Send for its monthly paper, 

10 cents a year—sample copy free. 
Address THE ALTRUIST 

2711 Franklin Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


in each town to take orders for our new High Grade 
Guaranteed Bicycles. 


New 1903 Models 
“4 Bellise,”’ 
“ Cossack, ”? Guaranteed High Grade $10.75 
“4 Siberian,” 
“4 Neudorf,”” 
no better bicycle at any price. 
Any other make or model you want at one-third 
0 Choice of any standard tires and best 
equipment on all our bicycles. Strongest guarantee. 
We SHIP ON APPROVAL C. ©. D. to any one 
without a cent deposit and allow 10 DAYS FREE 
TRIAL before purchase is binding. 
500 Second Hand Wheels $3 to 58 


taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores, 
all makes and models, g 


Complete $8.75 


A Beauty 
Road Racer 


$12.75 
$14.75 


BE BOW cccicinccvece 
bicycle until you have writen for our 


a 
: a é BUY FACTORY PRICES AND FREE TRIAL OFFER, 
Tires, a. sundries and sporting goods of all kinds, at half regular price, 
ree sundry catalog. Contains a world of useful information. Write for it. 


J. L. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago, lil. 


Massages the Skin, Circulates the Blood» 


Fowler’s Friction Soap Removes all Stains, Effete and Foreign Mat= 


ter, Blackheads and Blemishes, Kills al 


Microbes and Disease Germs, Prevents and Cures Corns, Callouses, Excessive Perspiration, Offensive Bodily Odors’ 
and other Skin Diseases, Relieves Colds, Rheumatism,.and Gout. Imparts Health, Vigor, and Beauty to the Skin. 


1 cake for 25 cents. 
Agents Wanted. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 E. 22d Street, New York City 
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“NEW MODEL ANATOMICAL MANIKIN,” 


Price Reduced to $10.00. 





























comvavouT 1888 6 
POWLER & WELLS GBMPANY. 
FOWLEREWELLS CO. 70 aan as. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 





HE New Model Anatomical Mani- 

kin is in many ways the best made, 
containing over one hundred views of 
the body, each fully subdivided, prop- 
erly numbered and lettered, hinged to 
lay over each other and be opened or 
dissected, with a comprehensive manual 
which is much more than a mere key. 
It is lithographed in colors, on fine 
cloth-lined material, showing the adult 
human figure, one-half life size, with 
some special parts enlarged and of 
ample size for all class work. When 
not in use, folds and closes like a strong 
cloth-bound book and is eighteen inches 
square. 


24 East 22d Street. New York 








is eagerly grasped by judicious advertisers 


who want to reach the best class of readers | 


The 4) Owl 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and purchasers in the great Middle West | 
and Southwesteffectively. Alimited amount | 
of space can be secured in its columns for | 
the summer and fall months if early appli- | 


cation is made. 

THE OWL is always clean, bright, and 
elegantly printed on heavy book paper, and 
strongly appeals to the most intelligent 
readers; and advertisers make no mistake 
when they use its columns. Sample copies 


and rate cards supplied on request to the | 
| Hons., F.P.1. Hons.—Physiognom 


publishers, 


WILLIAM W. WARNER & CO. 
213 North C Street, 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 


zs 


A new bookstore ‘stock for exchange 


for an improved farm in New England, near | 


sea coast, with good buildings, clear. 
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PRICE, 25 CENTS 


The Phrenological Annual 
and Register 


| OF PHRENOLOGICAL PRACTITIONERS 


For 1904 
Edited by JESSIE A. FOWLER and D. T. ELLIOTT 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Frontispiece—The Language of Eyes, by J. A. Fowler—A 


| Recent Visit to Tiefenbrunn and a. by James Webb— 


Character Sketch of Mr. Frank C. Jarvis (with gortrait), by D. 
T. Elliott—The Study of 4 egy by J. P. Blackford, F.B.P.S. 
—Character Sketch ot Miss A. rackenridge, F.F.P.1. (with 
jortrait), by D. T. Elliott—The Use and Abuse of Registers, by 
Sonn William Taylor—Character Study, by R. Dimsdale Stocker 
—Individuality, by John se A Wild, F.F.P.1. Hons.—Character 
Sketch of Mr. ee Asals, F.F.P.1. (with portrait), by D. T. 
Elliott—Personal Magnetism (with portrait), 5 | A. Verner, 
F.A.LP.—Phrenology and the Ideal, by W. K. Smith, N.P.S. 
and Phrenology (with gor- 
tratt), by W. Hatfield—Character Sketch of Mr. E. Morris (with 
trait), by D. T. Elliott—Phrenology in the Field, by C. De 
ancey Allon -- Phsenslony s Its Use in the Schools, by L. 
Genivieve Doll—Phrenology the Basis of a True Education, by 


| Rev. F. W. Wilkinson, F.2’.P.I.—Character Sketch of Mr. Lipman 


Greenstein, #.A.1.P. (with portrait), by D. T. Elliott—Phrerolo; 
the Nation's Right Hand. by Theodore Wright—Memory, by 
Adena C. E. eo ai pee yg or Races of Mankind, by J. A. 
Fowler—Phrenology, and How Its Objectors May Be Met, by w. 
Rockwell-Kent—Hints to the Wise, by T. W.—Phrenolo and 
the Practice of Medicine, by Elizabeth W. Smith—Phrenology 

a Science (interview with Professor E. Morris)—Phrenology and 
Its Uses in the Photographic Art, by W. H. Drouatzky—Reports 
of Institutes and Societies—Field Notes—The Register of Phreno- 
logical Practitioners and Lecturers. 


New York: 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


London: 
L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
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